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Voving toward the 


250 miles altitude 


space frontier- 


world records for rockets 


and piloted rocket planes 


15 miles altitude 


and 1238 m.p.h. 


—the Douglas Skyrocket and Wac-Corporal 


How soon will man cross the Space 
Frontier? Already, Douglas-built planes, 
rockets, and missiles—including the 
W ac-Corporal and D-558-2 Skyrocket— 
have probed at its fringes. 

Ina record climb, the Douglas D-558-2 
reached an altitude where its pilot was 


Army’s Wace shown leaving V-2 


weightless, as in a flight through space. 


while the Wace rocket. set in the nose of 


the \-2. travelled one-quarter of the way 
to the proposed orbit of a man-made 
satellite. Most important, both records 
came during normal research—planned 
to keep the United States and its Armed 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


Forces out front in the fields of guiv od 
missiles and supersonic aircraft. 

Performance of Skyrocket and \ 
Corporal is proof of Douglas leaders! 
in all phases of flight. Farther and fasier 
with a bigger payload is the basic rule 
Douglas design. 
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How to make a dollar-and-a-half dollar 


< es MINUTE YOUR WIFE puts a dollar on the 
store counter, a hundred hands reach for 
parts of it. 

The government wants a lot of it for taxes, 


and has been taking more and more. 


Workers in the store, in the factories where 
things are made, the truck and rail workers who 
haul it—all want more and more of that dollar. 


The investors who provide the store, the fac- 
tory, the rails and trucks, also want a little for 
their part—and it’s little they get—2 cents. 


You yourself want to squeeze that dollar—you 


16” Electro-Cycle Turret Lathe 
machining vacuum sweeper part. 


want more out of it, more for it, in greater value. 
Where is the more for everyone coming from? 


There’s only one answer—make the dollar 
bigger by making what it trades for, bigger. 


Let the government take less of your wife’s 
dollar for taxes. Let the investor invest more 
promptly in better machines. Let the worker use 
those machines to produce more. 


Then there are more things your wife can get 
with her dollar, and that means more things for 
the workman’s dollar, too. 


Statistics: National Association of Manufacturers 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISIQN 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





The March of the News 


Burning up. A dreaded word came back 
into the news last week—drought. 

Officials—preoccupied with Korea, the 
Russians and with such workaday prob- 
lems as taxes and the cost of Government 
—suddenly had to turn their attention to 
the American Southwest’s worst dry spell 
on record. 

Temperatures in Texas ranged up to 
113 degrees . . . The dried soil was be- 
ginning to blow up into dust clouds .. . 
Deep cracks spread through the seared 
fields . . . Losses were showing up in 
wheat, cotton, corn and cattle. 

Over miles of countryside there had 
been no rain worthy of the name in 
weeks—and none was in prospect. 


Tourist season. In fair weather and 
foul, Washington’s No. 1 industry—Gov- 
ernment—is almost overshadowed by in- 
dustry No. 2—tourists—when the summer 
months arrive . . . Graduating classes and 
their teachers delegates to this or 
that . . . and whole families on vacation 
swarm to the capital to see the sights. 

Last week their number was increased 
by the arrival of two people who certainly 
needed no guided tour to find their way 
around Washington Mr. and Mrs 
Harry S. Truman drove in from Inde- 
pendence, Mo. . . . and it was a family 
reunion for the Democrats 


High old time. Wearing a grin that 
stretched almost from one ear to the 
other, Harry Truman systematically went 
about the business of recapturing much 
of the life he knew in the White House 
. . . For him it was like the old days— 
with the burden of responsibility re- 
moved. 

The former President took morning 
strolls about Washington, just as he had 
done for years up until last January 20 
. .. He held a luncheon conference with 
his old “Big Four”—the Democratic lead- 
ers of Congress who used to meet with 
him weekly . . . (This time they met and 


discussed old times) . . . He had dinner 
with the men who served in his Cabinet 
, He even had a date (which he 
missed) to throw out the first ball at a 
ball game. 


Congress revisited. The former Presi- 
dent—also former Senator—went up to 
Capitol Hill for lunch . . . He visited the 
House, sat in his old Senate seat . . . He 
made a little speech about what a fine 
thing it is to be a United States Senator 
. .. He ducked every attempt to get him 
into a discussion of politics. 

Whenever the subject came up, Harry 
Truman beamed, “We're not mad at any- 
body.” 


White House unvisited. There was 
one stop on the standard tour that the 
Trumans missed—the White House . 

If President Eisenhower was aware that 
the man he succeeded was in town, he 
gave no public signs of it . . . and Mr. 
Truman said he saw no reason why he 
should call on the new Chief Executive 
... The President is too busy, said Harry 
Truman, to stop and talk with “every 
Tom, Dick and Harry” who comes along 


Leaky. “Top Secret” is a standard Penta- 
gon stamp, but the men who wield it 
sometimes get mixed up. 

Published testimony given a congres- 
sional committee showed that Defense 
officials had put off the record such things 
as the amount of feed needed for courier 
pigeons and the number of cigarettes 
smoked by prisoners of war . . . Spread 
on the official record, however, were such 
“top secrets” as: 

Information about a lightweight radar 
for use at the battle front. 

Details about an “extra-light tank” to 
replace the present 28-ton vehicle. 

A device that the experts say may 
double the range of an atomic cannon 
that now fires a shell 20 miles with ac- 
curacy. 
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RAILROADING 


ailroad increaced 
fe net earnings 


— and put $35 million into new equipment 


This-is the story of a railroad that 
made money by spending money. 
Or to be more accurate—by in- 
vesting money in General Motors 
Diesel locomotives. 

It begins several years ago when 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad began pulling itself out of 
a bad financial plight by launching 
one of America’s first fleets of 
Diesel-powered streamliners. It has 
carried right through, with each of 
these early General Motors- 
powered trains repaying its entire 
cost out of savings every year for 
ten years straight. 

Last year dieselization of the Rock 
Island was completed when 88 new 
Diesel units were added. 2,458 new 
freight cars also were purchased. 
The locomotives and cars, together 


with improvements to plant and 
structures, represented a capital 
outlay of $34,879,000. 


Net income for the year was 
$22,641,225 compared with 
$15,419,099 in 1951—a 46% gain, a 
result aided to some extent by the 
fact that floods and other unusual 
expense affected the 1951 figure. 
But that isn’t the full story. In his 
annual report, President J. D. 
Farrington told stockholders, 
“Many benefits resulting from our 
heavy capital expenditures were en- 
joyed only in part during 1952, as 
the delivery of both Diesel locomotives 
and cars was largely during the 
second half of the year. In 1953, we 
shall have the full benefit, and there- 
fore can anticipate better operating 
performance with substantially in- 
creased savings from our investment.” 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS * HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


The superior operating perform- 
ance of General Motorslocomotives 
helps railroads attract new freight 
and passenger business. The sav- 
ings help pay for additional cars 
and other new equipment, which 
enables railroads to give even bet- 
ter service. 

Railroads cannot afford to delay— 


COMPLETE DIESELIZATION 
WILL SAVE MILLIONS! 


For full information on how railroads can 
make the most of their investment in 
General Motors Diesel locomotives, write 
for booklet: 

“Safeguarding Railroad Earnings.” 
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IN CANADA: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 





You expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps 
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New G-E fluorescent 
lamp starts quicker, 
needs no starter 


Watch the clock. Above are four unretouched photos taken about one second 
apart. On the left are regular fluorescent lamps, on the right the new General 
lectric Rapid Start fluorescent lamps. All were started at the same instant. 
Within two seconds, all five G-E Rapid Start lamps are fully lighted. The 
regular lamps are only beginning to light. 

Two new General Electric developments made the Rapid Start lamp 
—, a special cr, sg of the — coil cathode and a Rapid Start 
yallast that pre-heats the lamp automatically. No starter needed. No wait for 
pre-heating. Starting is almost instantaneous, maintenance simpler, cheaper. 

Rapid Start lamps and ballasts are now available. You expect the best value 
from G-E fluorescent lamps. Here’s one more reason why you can. 


For free folder, “Facts About Rapid Start” write General Electric, Dept. 
166-USN-7, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Newsgrann Washington, D.C. 


At the halfway mark, looking ahead through remaining 1953 months: 

Business, rather than war, more and more will dominate interest. 

War, gradually, will fade. Peace, however, will not take its place. 

War interest, receding, will be replaced by interest in business. 

Business, generally, will be good. Business outlook, though, is likely tc 
be changing as the year wears on, shifting away from continued boom. 








Building, quite probably, will go on slowing somewhat. Auto output will 
slip from present record levels. Arms business will begin to decline. 

The boom's edge, in other words, will wear off. 

Jobs by late 1953 no longer will be superabundant. Overtime pay will be 
less abundant. Unemployment, in some places, may become noticeable. 

Things seem to be shaping for somewhat slower business in 1954. 

















Caution will become more noticeable in business and banking. 

Bankers, probably, will be less free with installment loans. Mortgages 
are likely to be less easy to arrange than a few months back. 

Farmers, with income lower, will be even more careful in spending. 

Individuals will buy less as installment terms are tightened. Tighter 
credit, at present, is beginning to limit growth of installment sales. 

Industry, once demand goes down a bit, will slow expansion plans. 

Months just ahead will be the start of a testing period for business. 
It's to be 1954, however, not 1953, when the real test is likely. 





Cost of living will go down a little. Food will be cheaper. Clothing, 
very probably, will cost a bit less later in the year. 





Gasoline, marked up now, is likely to decline later. 

New cars, with model changes, in many cases will be priced lower. Or 
some present special-cost gadgets will be included in quoted prices. 

New-house prices are to ease. Lumber is off sharply in price now. 





Prices, tending to ease, will reduce the urge to rush out and buy. 


Buyers, definitely, will be back on top as the year wears on. 

Competition, growing now, will get hotter still. Customer appeal will take 
on more and more importance. Lack of appeal will carry more penalty. 

New-model cars, often, will be offered earlier to pep up demand. 

Model changes, tending to be moderate in recent years, will be more 
striking. Engines will emphasize V-8 types and stress more power. 

Color ITV is on the way, but not for next Christmas. Air conditioning is 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


the next big appliance attraction. Demand trend is up. 
There's to be nothing brand-new to attract the public fancy. 


Money, in itself, will gain a little in value as time goes by. 

Dollars saved will buy more, not less, if spent later. Today's dollar, 
worth about 52 cents in 1939 purchasing power, may be worth 54 or 55 cents next 
year. The dollar is to get sounder, not weaker. 











Creditors, after a long disadvantage, will get a little break. 

Debtors, favored since 1933, will lose some advantage. 

Money loaned will earn more than in recent years. Money borrowed will cost 
more and be somewhat harder to come by. Rates of interest are likely to hold 
around present levels, after their rise, not to riSe much more. 

Savings bonds, with a sound dollar, will have attraction. 

Land, real property, with inflation ended, will offer less chance of a gain 
in value. Investors will need to change many ideas of past years. 

















Tax cuts will come in 1954. 

Individual taxpayers will get a 10 per cent cut on 1954 incomes. 

Corporations not subject to excess-profits tax may get no cut. 

Excess-profits tax is being worked out now for some corporations that have 
been subject to this penalty tax. 

Even without tax cuts, Eisenhower will not balance the budget in his first 
year in office. With even moderate tax cuts, it's far from sure that he will be 
able to balance the budget during his second year in office. 

Spending by Government, to be cut somewhat, will still be high. 














Truce in Korea is likely to prevail in the months ahead. 

Korean truce is not likely, however, to turn into a Korean peace. Talk of 
peace will drag on, hung up on the problem of how to unite Korea. 

Armed forces, with a truce, will be cut moderately. Draft, even so, will 
go on. Draft service will continue to be two years. Deferment policy will 
continue about unchanged. Student deferments will be kept. 

















Russia's threat will grow weaker, not stronger.from now on. 

Russia, peddling slavery, is having trouble making sales. Revolt in the 
Russian empire will make new adventures seem highly unprofitable. 

Russia's game will be to gain time, to try to buy goods on credit. 

Russia's troubles, growing, may cause nations of Western Europe to think 
twice before crossing off the United States, before trying isolation. 

U.S., to try to keep allies, will pass out new billions in aid. 











Mr. Eisenhower will continue to try to steer a middle course. 

Eisenhower, as President, is trying the role of adjuster, compromiser of 
adiffereiices among groups at home, among nations abroad. 

Eisenhower technique is to avoid fights where possible, then to use all 
devices to win if a fight develops. Ike, choosing to fight on the issue of the 
excess=-profits tax, rode roughshod over tax committee of House. 

The Eisenhower Administration, broadly, will develop into a moderate 
Administration looking for ways to please most everyone at home and abroad. 
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ALL THESE OBJECTS CAUSED BLOWOUTS OR PUNCTURES! 


Protect against all with Double-chamber LifeGuard Safety Tubes! 


Safe against all blow-— 
outs! When something 
rips into a single-cham- 
ber tire or tube, you 
canhaveablowoutthat 
will drop you to the 
rim in a split second. 

But with double- 
chamber LifeGuards in your tires, you’ll 
still have air in the second chamber. You 
will come to a safe, controlled, straight- 
linestop. Only the LifeGuard gives blow- 
out protection proved by 18 yeays and 
millions of miles of driving. 


’ LIFEGUARD 


double air chamber 
wr = 





Seal their own punctures! Why should 
you change a punctured tire? When you 
pick up a nail or other small puncturing 


America needs better, safer roads. Let’s bring them up to PAR. 


NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


+ GOODFY 
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object, just remove it and drive on. The 
puncture-sealant will automatically seal 
the hole without loss of air pressure. 


Cost less because they’re re-usable! You 
save 20% to 43 % per wheel! Because this 
is the only protection against both blow- 
outs and punctures that won’t wear out 
when your tires wear out. You spread 
the cost over 3 or more sets of tires, for 
100,000 miles or more. Thus you save 
20% to 43% per wheel. 





You can use them in your present 


tires. Or have them installed when you For the longest mileage, the safest mile- 
buy your new car. You’ll get full value age, the most comfortable ride on wheels, 
for original equipment tubes. You’ll remember: More people ride on Good- 
hardly notice the small extra monthly year tires than on any other kind. Good- 
payments. year, Akron 16, Ohio. | 


EAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 









Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Democrats to Take Offensive . . . Why U.S. Missed Boat 
On German Revolt . . . Truman Senses Shift by Farmers 


When revolt did come in the Russian 
empire, top U. S. officials were tongue- 
tied out of fear that they might say 
something to encourage the Germans 
that would offend the French and the 
British. All American planning in 
Europe is based upon France, and the 
French have a hard time figuring 
what they want. 


es oe 


White House aides tend to blame 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, for any bobbles in the field 
of foreign affairs. Friends of Mr. 
Dulles say that the Secretary some- 
times shoulders responsibility for acts 
and statements of the President. 


ek = 


State Secretary Dulles is caught be- 
tween pressure from the British and 
French to get together with Russia’s 
Malenkov to do some trading and a 
growing tendency in Congress to re- 
gard with deep suspicion any new 
deals that may save the Russians 
from troubles closing in on them. 


x * * 


Konrad Adenauer, Germany’s Chan- 
cellor, was surprised at the violence 
and co-ordination in the uprising of 
German workers against the Russians 
in East Germany. The impression 
had been fostered that Germans 
would accept occupation in a docile 
manner until the time came for full- 
scale revolt. 


xk & ® 


Republicans in Congress are trying to 
make sure that foreign-aid programs 
do not carry boondoggling projects 
for nations abroad while some pet 
public-works projects in the United 
States itself are being cut. Republi- 
can Senators think they have spotted 
a few of these foreign projects during 
hearings on military-aid bills. 


x * * 


Congress remains extremely cool to 
renewed suggestions that this country 


share its atomic secrets with its allies 
in order to help them build up an 
atomic industry. 


x * * 


Mr. Eisenhower is being warned by 
some key Republicans in Congress 
against making commitments that 
could result in shifting the cost and 
responsibility for war in Indochina 
from French to American shoulders. 


x *k *& 


‘Mao Tse-tung, Communist dictator 


of China, did not mount a big new 
offensive in Korea, when the Allies 
got in trouble with Syngman Rhee, 
for the simple reason that he’s short 
of the supplies that an offensive re- 
quires. Russia is charging very high 
prices for every piece of equipment 
going to the Chinese. 
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President Eisenhower is advising 
leaders in Congress that the new 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as their first 
job, will review the whole world 
strategic position of the U.S. and the 
defense programs related to it. The 
implication is that there will be shifts 
both in policies and in programs, 


x kk 


The White House has been warned 
by leaders in Congress that it might 
have difficulty heading off an auto- 
matic reduction in the corporation 
tax rate next April 1 from the present 
52 per cent to 47 per cent. The hint 
is that Mr. Eisenhower might have 
done well to arrange a trade: Let the 
excess-profits tax die in return for as- 
surance of a continued 52 per cent 
rate. 


eR oe 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, leading advocate of a hard- 
money policy, is running into trouble 
with Republican Congressmen from 
Western and Midwestern States who 
face election next year. A growing 
indication is that men in politics feel 
that the people like just a little bit of 
inflation rather than even a pinch of 
deflation. 


x * * 


Representative Sam Rayburn, Demo- 
crat of Texas, who holds the record 
for service as Speaker of the House, 
is guiding Democratic strategy in 
Congress. The Democrats, who have 
been playing rather close to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower until now, are to 
take more and more to the attack 
from now on. 


x wk *& 


Harry Truman, former President, let 
his former aides know on his first visit 
to Washington as a private citizen 
that he senses a shift back toward the 
Democratic Party among farmers of 
the Midwest. Mr. Truman is biding 
his time, but expects to take part in 
the 1954 campaign. 
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“Eternal viotlance 


is the price of liberty”’ 


. Thomas Jefferson said it in 1790. 


And today, more than ever, free 


Americans know the truth of his 








warning. In _ vigilant communities, 
from coast to coast, great Chrysler 
Sirens stand ready, as important units 
in our Civil Defense. They are prod- 
ucts of the Marine and Industrial 
Engine Chrysler 


Michigan. 


Division of the 


Corporation at Trenton, 








ANNOUNCING 


B.F. Goodrich | 


ALL-NYLON Traction Express Truck Tire 


Original tread outwears 
a regular tire plus a recap! 
H is a completely new B. F. Goodrich truck 


tire that gives more original mileage than a 
regular tire and a recap combined! It’s the a//-nylon 
Traction Express. 

This new tire has a tread that’s as much as 46% 
thicker than the tread of 
regulartires. And thetread 
is built on a new princi- 
ple. The Traction Express 
tread is compressed to resist 
abrasion, add mileage. 
When molded the beads 
are close together. When 
the BFG Traction Express 
is mounted, air pressure 
spreads the beads to full 
rim width. The sidewalls 
act as levers, compressing 
the tread and putting it 
flat against the road. New distinctive tread design 


ALL-NYLON CONSTRUCTION 


The long-distance, high-speed Traction Express 
is built with a nylon cord body. Nylon is stronger 
than ordinary tire cord materials, can withstand 
double the impact, resists heat blowouts and flex 
breaks. The Traction Express nylon cord body far 
outlasts the life of even this tread, can be recapped 
over and over! 

Extra layers of strong, elastic nylon cords under 
the Traction Express tread stretch together to protect 
the tire body from smashing road shock. This exclu- 
sive B. F. Goodrich nylon shock shield gives you more 
original mileage, more recappable tires, increased 
bruise resistance and less danger of tread separation, 


IS THIS THE 100,000 MILE TIRE ? 


You pay alittle more for the all-nylon Traction Ex- 

press, yet you get a tire that will outwear a regular tire 

114,281 MILES—that’s the record of the Traction Express tire held by Jack Bugg, Truck Supt. of plus a recap. No wonder truckers call it the 100,000 

Great Western Foods, Ft. Worth, Texas. This company hauls canned food throughout the south- mile tire! This tire available in rayon construction 
west, likes the Traction Express tread grooves that guard against skidding, give full traction. ° ° ; 

at lower prices. See it today at your B. F. Goodrich 


weriv ' Leet retailer’s store. The address is listed under Tires in the 
@:f ' eres" — | t: Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or mail the coupon. 


: . The B. F. Goodrich Company 
: Riseag.?” Dept. TF-176, Akron 18, Ohio 
BE SM Keane Please send me: 
Peary P°drich O More information on the 


88ER Traction Express tire 
0) The name of my nearest retailer 
0) Free book, ‘‘How to get more 
recaps out of truck tires.”” 
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* Se sen t Specify 


B. F. Goodrich 
tires 





110,000 MILES—then B. F. Goodrich Traction UP TO 130,000 MILES from Traction Express 
Express tires were recapped and are still going tires, says Gen. Mgr. Dale Taylor of Chilli- h oat 
strong, says O. E. Helling, Gen. Mgr. of cothe Cartage and Koch Motor Sales, Chilli- panos" 
Hicks Oil Co., Pipestone, Minn. The thick cothe, Ill. Open spaces in the shoulders and new trucks 
tread does not squirm or scuff. Resists cutting. tread dispel heat easily, prevent heat build-up. 
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BEGINNING OF THE 
END FOR RUSSIA? 


Behind a Show of Power—Decay and Revolt 


BERLIN 


Signs multiply that the world is wit- 
nessing the beginning of the end of the 
new Russian empire in Europe. 

The myth of strength through Com- 
munism is shattered by open revolt. The 
men in the Kremlin are desperately play- 
ing for time to patch things up, but it is 
becoming increasingly doubtful if they 
can do so, even with time. 

Revolt is in the air in the Soviet part of 
the world. 

Workers, unarmed, have stood up 
and fought against Russian tanks and 
machine gunners. Troops of satellite 
Poland have defied orders and refused 
to fire on Germans. (For Poland’s story, 
see page 14.) In Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, workers have smashed ma- 
chinery, ripped up railways and defied 
their Communist bosses. In East Ger- 
many, workingmen—supposedly the 
heroes of Communism—have fallen before 
Communist execution squads for de- 
manding the better life that Communism 
promised them. 
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Large numbers of Russian troops have 
seen workers rise in revolt. This knowl- 
edge and example will be carried back to 
the far corners of Russia itself. 

All around the world, workers now 
know that worker revolts have flared 
within the Communist empire which had 
been put forward as the workers’ para- 
dise. Communism, as an attraction, has 
lost its glamour, its sales appeal. 

Weakness of the Soviet Union itself 
is coming out into the open at the same 
time for all to see. People find that Com- 
munist Russia, instead of being a great 
power able and willing to help others 
with food, industrial equipment and 
friendly advice, actually is a poverty- 
stricken country—held down by a dic- 
tatorship that offers its own people noth- 
ing but declining standards of living. 

Occupation troops, returning home, 
are spreading the word that people in 
the satellites live better than people in 
the Soviet Union—and in the satellites 
they are beginning to rebel. 

Now that trouble is developing, the 
rest of the world suddenly finds that no- 


body knows who is the real ruler, the 
center of power, in Russia—the Commu- 
nist Party, the secret police, or the Army. 

Winston Churchill wants to talk with 
Georgi M. Malenkov, yet real evidence 
is lacking that Malenkoy holds much 
power in Russia. 

In Germany there is more interest in 
the Soviet Army than in Malenkov. 
Doubt exists that the Army is under tight 
control of the Communist Party. 

Americans often incline to the view 
that Lavrenti P. Beria and his secret po- 
lice are dominant in post-Stalin Russia. 
The secret police and the Communist 
Party bureaucracy are jealous rivals. 

The real truth is that only a handful 
of people—in or out of Russia—really 
know who holds the power. 

The seeds of trouble are seen by many 
informed officials of the West in the lack 
of a clear line of legitimate authority. 
within the Soviet part of the world. No 
machinery exists to establish with finality 
where the dominant power lies. 

These troubles can be concealed for a 
while, perhaps for years under circum- 
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stances favorable to the Communists. It 
is in the outlying areas of the Communist 
empire that evidences of trouble are 
showing up most dramatically now. 

Revolt in East Germany was general, 
not just confined to East Berlin. Workers 
rose against their masters in all the major 
cities of Eastern Germany and the riots 
quickly spread into Poland. 

German workers, for the first time in 
history, sabotaged the means of produc- 
tion by setting fire to plants, letting blast- 
furnace fires die and destroying signal 
equipment on the railways. The bloodiest 
struggles broke out in the most heavily 
policed part of Germany—the uranium- 
mine district—where people joined the 
miners to fight against Soviet tanks and 
guns. 

Police and local Communist leaders in 
some cities went over to the side of the 
rioters. Some Berlin police, trained for 
roles in a puppet Soviet Army, took off 
their uniforms and headed West when 
the demonstrations started. 

What becomes clear to those who are 
appraising the meaning of events back 
of the Iron Curtain in Europe is this: 

Behind the front of tremendous mil- 
itary power, the Soviet empire actually is 
weak, troubled and insecure (see chart). 

Moscow’s hold on this part of the 
world with its millions of people is ex- 
tremely shaky. Hatred of the Communists 
is deep-seated and can turn violent at the 
slightest spark. 

The use of tanks and troops against the 
workers, the use of firing squads to make 
martyrs, will just deepen the bitterness 
and generate more pressures to explode 
later. A Communist official. walking the 
streets of Berlin, will be inclined to jump 
at his own shadow from now on. 

The people in Western Europe have 
regained a degree of the self-confidence 
that the Soviet dictatorship has tried to 
wipe out. Now the Russians are caught 
in a double squeeze. If they tighten the 
screws on the people in the satellites it 
will intensify the bitterness that already 
lias exploded once. If they loosen the 
screws it will just be an invitation to 
more trouble. The Berlin riots came 
within hours after the Communists had 
eased up on some restrictions that had 
been in force against the Germans for 
years. 

The hunger, falling standards of living 
and ruthless exploitation of the people— 
prevalent throughout the entire Com- 
munist empire—appear difficult to relieve 
without the abandonment of Communist 
methods. After years of planning, living 
standards inside Russia itself still are dis- 
mally low compared with those in the 
West (see page 66). They are somewhat 
better in the satellites—but, even there, 
people lived far better before the Com- 
munists took over. 
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Thus, Kremlin planners are up against 
problems they may not be able to solve. 
The people—hungry, ill-housed, shy of 
most of the comforts they have been led 
to expect—are giving signs that they will 
not take it much longer. 

Western experts, analyzing events in 
Russia, say there are signs that the people 
are fed up with empty promises and are 
demanding a better living now instead 
of talk of a Communist paradise at some 
point in the uncertain future. That is why 
the dictatorship has ordered less police 
molestation, is promising better working 
conditions and more consumer goods. 

Difficulties crop up, however, when 
the Communist rulers start looking 
around for a way to make good on their 
promises. The exploitation of the satel- 
lites had reached the point of diminishing 
returns even before the recent riots broke 
out. Nearly everything possible has been 
siphoned into Russia. 

To meet the demands for a better 
way of life for the Russian people, the 
Kremlin will have to reduce the Soviet 
Union’s arms output and investment in 
heavy industry in order to give a boost 
to consumer-goods industries. But if that 
happens, Russia runs the risk of slipping 
far behind in the arms race with the U. S. 
and its allies. 

If the decision is to keep up in- 
dustrialization and put on more pressure 
for arms, then new troubles with the peo- 
ple at home will be generated. The Krem- 
lin may not be able to hold things down. 
There is no room in the Soviet economy 
to maneuver. Apparently production of 
guns and butter at the same time cannot 
be managed. 

There is worry for the Kremlin, too, 
in such isolated instances as the refusal 
of Polish tankmen to shoot at anti-Com- 
munist rioters in East Germany. Nobody 
knows better than the Communists that 
if the Army refuses to support a govern- 
ing regime in a time of crisis, then the 
regime is sunk. [t was a revolt in the old 
Imperial Army of Russia in 1917 that 
helped the Communists seize power in 
the first place. 

Conclusions being drawn by West- 
ern observers from recent developments 
in the Soviet world are these: 

Any moves made by Moscow in deal- 
ing with the nations of the West—which 
are growing stronger—will be made from 
weakness, not from strength. 

Time is the great need of the Commu- 
nists at this point. The strategy of those 
who now are in charge of the Russians 
and the European satellites is to play 
for time in the hope that they can work 
out of the hole in which they find them- 
selves. If time is denied them, the 
chances are good that they will preside 
over the retreat of Communism, forced 
back within the borders of Russia itself. 
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Russia’s Rickety Empire— 
As It Seems and As It Is 


4 million Russians in 1 milli . One fourth of th 
vgn million satellite ne tourin of the 

175 divisions, 20,000 troops in 65 divisions earth’s surface 

first-line aircraft, occupied 

growing Navy 


A dictatorship 800 million people 
An A-bomb industry built upon fear in the empire; 
starting to develop and secret police 200 million in Russia 


The Appearance of Strength and Stability 


Rivalry, suspicion 
active among a 
committee of dictators | 


Polish troops 
refuse to fire 
on rebellious 


eG 'OT-vanatel ats 
Rebellion in East 
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Living standards in 
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the empire 


Armed forces mistrusted, 
Industry, agriculture weak. loyalty to new dictators 
Sabotage, slowdowns widespread questioned 


There’s the Reality of Bitterness, Political 
Decay, Readiness to Revolt 
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POLAND: NEXT TO EXPLODE? 


U.S. Broadcasts Fan Flames of Rebellion 


Bad news for the Kremlin: 
Poland looks about ready to 
erupt. Defiance of Moscow is 
growing, breaking into the open. 

Poles are wrecking trains, 
smashing machines, shooting 
Communists. They boast that 
they‘re ‘Voice of America” fans. 

Leaks in Communist censorship 
show trouble spreading through 
the country. Poland is getting in 
a mood to revolt. 


PARIS 

Rebellion spreading through the 
Soviet satellites is showing up in Po- 
land now. Resistance to Moscow, 
growing for months, suddenly has 
spurted upward. 

Resistance is not yet at the point of 
widespread rioting, as in East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. But the Poles are 
beginning to defy their Communist mas- 
ters every time they get a chance. 

Polish workers went out in mass dem- 
onstrations at the same time as the Berlin 
riots. Railways to Russia were blocked or 
destroyed at several points. A Polish sea 
captain jumped ship in England. Polish 
troops, pressed into service against East 
Berlin rioters, saluted the Germans in- 
stead of shooting them. 

Back of these instances is a long string 
of anti-Communist outbursts that is wor- 
rying the Kremlin. For weeks posters 
with such slogans as “Hurrah for the 
Atlantic Pact” and “Away with Commu- 
nists” have been appearing in Warsaw. 
Sabotage is on the increase. Workers ap- 
pear to be in a slowdown that is causing 
plant after plant to miss production tar- 
gets, hampering farm output and other- 
wise upsetting the Communist plan for 
Poland. 

Feeding the unrest are American 
radio broadcasts, beamed into the coun- 
try daily from powerful transmitters in 
New York and Munich. Officials in the 
West say there is evidence that the Poles 
not only listen to “The Voice of America” 
and other Allied stations—they act on 
what they hear. 

The Polish Communist Government 
recently admitted that some workers 
smashed their machines after President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles 
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called for the liberation of Eastern Europe 
from Russia. A resistance leader, at his 
trial, said he got his inspiration from the 
American broadcasts. 

The news from the West—coming at a 
time when Moscow is having troubles all 
through the Communist world—is causing 
real concern to the satellite rulers in 
Poland. In a recent Warsaw speech to 
a Communist Party conference, the Polish 
Security Minister, Gen. Stanislaw Rad- 
kiewicz, denounced the U.S. broadcasts 
and instructed Communists for the first 


—Eastfoto 


POLAND‘S PREMIER BIERUT 


time to launch a full-scale campaign 
against those who listen to “The Voice.” 

Radkiewicz ordered local Communist 
leaders to punish severely party members 
and Government officials “who seek their 
inspiration in this enemy propaganda.” It 
was the first time anybody had admitted 
publicly that not only the opposition but 
the Communists themselves are tuning in 
on Allied wave lengths. 

In the same conference, Premier Boles- 
law Bierut made public the fact that 
“acts of diversionism, sabotage and es- 
pionage” have been increasing in Poland 
since the spring of 1952 as a result of the 
Eisenhower-Dulles speeches. He gave 
several examples of factories damaged by 
the workers, and revealed for the first 
time that anti-Communists had actually 
worked their way into the Communist 
Party in Poland. 


A short time later a purge of the Po. 
lish Army got under way, presumably 
on orders from Moscow. A major gen- 
eral was among the top officers forced 
out. 

Purges and punishment haven't even 
begun to solve the Communists’ troubles, 
however. An industrial slowdown has 
been spreading out from Warsaw to en- 
gulf the entire satellite. In Poland- 
where Moscow has been more cautious 
than elsewhere behind the Iron Curtain-— 
the economic system is developing creaks 
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SECURITY CHIEF RADKIEWICZ 
“The Voice’’ was getting uncomfortably loud 
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and rattles that indicate the approach of 
a serious breakdown. 

The Polish Premier admitted recently 
that the country’s economy failed to 
reach its targets in 1952 for the first time 
in six years. In industry after industry, 
production fell short. Bierut blames ab- 
sences, job changing and “infractions of 
discipline”—in plain words, slowdown. 

Production of coal—the country’s 
most valuable export—rose only 3 per 
cent over 1951, about three fifths as much 
as the Communist plan called for. The 
Poles turned out only 75 per cent of their 
tractor quota and missed, by 7 per cent, 
planned goals for the output of cement 
and machine tools. The national income 
rose only 10 per cent, instead of the 17 
per cent planned. 

Troubles are not restricted to the fac- 
tory cities. Farmers are resisting collec- 
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tivization to the point where the whole 
system is endangered. The Government 
conceded not long ago that collectiviza- 
tion had only increased from 15 to 17 per 
cent of the total farm land during the year 
of 1952. Farm output last year was only 
slightly better than in 1951—a vear of kill- 
ing drought in Poland. Meat production 
fell 23 per cent short of the goal set in the 
Communist agriculture plan, and_ beet- 
sugar output missed by 21 per cent. 

Efforts are being made to conceal such 
troubles by publishing less and less eco- 
nomic information. But the average Pole 
doesn’t have to read about it in the news- 
papers to know that he’s bad off. Since 
the end of rationing in January, the prices 
of consumer goods have gone so high that 
people can’t buy the things on sale. As 
aresult, the Communists have been forced 
to introduce a capitalistic device they 
have long denounced—installment buying. 

Money is so scarce that goods are 
plentiful in the shops. Queues have prac- 
tically disappeared, except when fruits or 
other semiluxuries appear on the shelves. 
The Communists have been unable to im- 
prove the quality of goods offered to 
shoppers, and the newspapers are filled 
with letters to the editor complaining 
about shoddy merchandise. 

Open defiance by Polish Catholics 
now is being added to the Communists’ 
other troubles. Something close to a state 
of war against the Church has been going 
on for years. Six Polish bishops and hun- 
dreds of priests are in prison. Church 
newspapers have been suppressed. Schools 
for religious training have been closed. 
Still, the Catholic clergy continues to 
fight back, with the result that the 
Church has become a rallying point 
against the Communists. 

Not long ago, Stefan Cardinal Wy- 
szynski, Polish Primate, preached a ser- 
mon in which he called upon the Poles 
to resist pressure from the Communist 
Government “to the point of bloodshed.” 
News of the sermon spread through the 
countryside, and, the next week, the 
Warsaw Cathedral was filled to overflow- 
ing. The congregation heard a sermon 
that was almost a battle crv against the 
Communist bosses of Poland. 

“In the so-called progressive coun- 
tries,” said the Cardinal, “there has been 
no progress when even the priests are not 
allowed to visit Christians in hospitals or 
prisons, and when people are beaten and 
tortured by the police.” After one such 
sermon 50,000 Poles marched in a reli- 
gious procession that stalled traffic in 
Warsaw. The Communist Party called a 
special meeting to try to decide what to 
do about the situation. 

Resistance of another sort has begun 
to reappear in the hinterland. There is 
evidence that armed bands are operating 
in the forests and remote areas of Poland 
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WHEN PLANNERS GET TOGETHER 


Eastfoto 


... goals are set 


Three vears ago, Western diplomats were 
convinced that all armed resistance had 
been wiped out. But news of the arrest 
and trial of guerrillas has been showing 
up again in provincial newspapers. 

At the trial of one anti-Communist 
guerrilla leader, evidence was produced 
to show that his band had killed more 
than a hundred police officials and _ re- 
collective-tarm managers and 
local Communist Party leaders in one 
province alone. He had underground 
agents who collected food, clothing and 
money to keep his raiders supplied. 

Although many of the top men in this 
band were captured last vear. at least one 
of the operators managed to keep a raid- 
ing party together until he was seized 


servists, 
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WHEN HARVEST TIME COMES : 


this spring. There are signs that rem- 
nants of the outfit are still active. 

From this and similar bits of informa- 
tion, Western observers in Paris who had 
written off armed resistance in Poland 
now believe anti-Communist fighters are 
active again. Nobody believes _ their 
strength is anywhere near great enough 
for full-scale revolt. But they are back in 
business. 

The combination of all these things 
obviously has Moscow and the Polish 
Communists more worried than they have 
been for vears. With the rioting and de- 
fiance in East Germany and Czechoslova- 
kia, they are forced to wonder what will 
happen next—and where. It can happen 
in Poland. 


‘ 
Triangle 


... goals are missed 
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What Rhee Really Can Do 


Power to Disrupt, Strong—to Fight Alone, Weak 


Where did Syngman Rhee fit 
into the Korean war command 
and what made him cause trou- 
ble? 

The U.N. commanded his 
troops, barred him from ruling 
Communist areas, shoved him 
back from the peace table. 

All he had left was power to 
raise Cain—and he used it. The 
U. S. came on the run with a big- 
ger share of power. 


TOKYO 
Actions of Syngman Rhee, South 
Korea’s President, that upset the deal 
for a truce in the Korean war, now 
are causing many people to raise this 
question: Just what was Rhee’s exact 
relationship to the war command, 
anyway? 

Rhee’s position had become one of the 
strangest in which the chief of a warring 
state ever found himself. 

When the Korean President balked, 
his country was at war, on Korean terri- 
tory, as a result of defending itself 
against attack—but the war was run by 
commanders from abroad. The war was 
called a “United Nations war’—but Ko- 
rea, the land of battle, was not a U.N. 
member. Truce negotiations, carried on 
by U.S. military officers as agents of the 
U.N., found South Koreans sitting in on 
the talks—but without real power to in- 
fluence decisions affecting their own 
country’s future. 

When Rhee told the U. S. he would 
not go along with cease-fire terms, he 
was not taken seriously. On paper, he fig- 
ured to have little control in the war, or 
in the peace negotiations. 

But, in practice, he had all the power 
in the world to disrupt either—and when 
he turned loose prisoners whose fate was 
being decided in the truce deal, he 
caused consternation. 

The background to this sudden con- 
flict lay in events extending through all 
but the first three weeks of war. 

The Korean President, in a letter to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur on July 15, 
1950, handed over complete control of 
all South Korean forces to the U.N. 
Commander. A Unified Command had 
been set up a week earlier by the U.N., 
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and MacArthur had been picked to run 
it—but, until Rhee’s letter, the Command 
covered only forces of U. N. members. 

Rhee said U.N. authority over his 
troops would last “during the period of 
the continuation of the present state of 
hostilities.” A time for ending the Com- 
mand—on a specific date, on the sign- 
ing of an armistice or a final peace settle- 
ment—was not mentioned. Rhee did not 
specifically hand over, nor did he reserve 
for himself, any particular role in decid- 
ing eventual peace terms. 

General MacArthur, accepting the 
command on July 18, 1950, sent a brief 
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SYNGMAN RHEE 
. .. threw in the monkey wrench 


letter to the Korean President. Mac- 
Arthur did not further outline the extent 
of powers he was assuming nor say how 
those powers might be used when the 
time came to set peace terms. 

The only documents officially linking 
the South Koreans and the U.N. in an 
alliance were those letters. 

Military command over South Ko- 
reans in combat, from that time onward, 
was held by U.S. Eighth Army head- 
quarters. American officers of the Korean 
Military Advisory Group took over au- 
thority to relieve Korean generals in the 
field. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, as U. N. 
Commander, abolished three Korean 
Corps headquarters because they did not 
work together. Rhee did not protest any 
such use of authority. 


Maj. Gen. Cornelius Ryan, while head 
of KMAG, said of Korean forces: “They 
do it our way.” In practice, Rhee lacked 
authority over Korean troops. 

Politically, the U.N. clipped the Ko- 
rean President's wings in October, 1950, 
after the U. N. General Assembly passed 
its resolution on a unified Korea. At the 
same time it authorized General Mae- 
Arthur to enter North Korea in the U.N, © 
drive against Communist forces. 

The U.N. ordered MacArthur to set 
up civil rule in captured Communist 
areas. Rhee was told to keep hands off 
North Korea and to limit his authority to 
South Korea. For a month, the Korean 
President ignored the order, slipping civil 
governors across the 38th parallel as “pri- 
vate citizens.” 

Under pressure, Rhee reversed his 
field and announced he would co-op- 
erate fully with the U. N. in deciding the 
future of North Korea. U.S. and U.N, 
officials took this to mean that the Ko- 
rean President was giving them full au- 
thority over political questions raised by 
the war. Rhee, from then onward, carried © 
little weight with his repeated assertions ~ 
that he would accept no settlement less 
than extension of his Government’s au- 
thority over all Korea. 

In truce talks, the Korean President 
was given no power to affect decisions. 
A South Korean officer on the U.N. truce | 
team could present Rhee’s view on any 7 
question and he could tell Rhee what © 
was going on. But, once the American- 
controlled team took an official stand, 4 
the South Korean was required to sup- 7 
port that stand—even if he and Rhee did 
not approve of it. 

No real voice was allowed Rhee in 
shaping a final truce offer. Terms were 
drawn up in Washington upon recom- 
mendations sent by Gen. Mark Clark, 
now U.N. Commander, and U. S. Am- 
bassador Robert Murphy. Other allies got 
a chance to approve the deal, Rhee was 
just handed the finished package. 

Rhee’s only real power turned out to 
be his power to disrupt U.N. councils. 
He could refuse to sign a truce, he could 
take back his troops, he could threaten 
to fight alone. His Army, if he pulled out, 
lacked artillery, tanks, warplanes and 
supplies—but his threat brought U. S. 
emissaries to consult with him. 

Rhee, long in exile as a man without a 
country, found he could win a share in 
running his country’s war only by using 
his power of disruption. 
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SUN NEVER SETS ON U.S. FLAG 


Today, Troops Fly It in 49 Nations Abroad 


This Fourth of July, the Stars 
and Stripes will be unfurled al- 
most everywhere in the free 
world. Here’s why— 

U. S. troops now carry the flag 
in 49 countries. It waves over 89 
big U.S. air bases overseas, is 
shown by four major U. S. fleets. 
And it goes with arms-aid groups 
to 34 countries. 

America’s flag is recognized 
now by millions over the globe. 


The U.S. flag, the Stars and Stripes, 
flies on Independence Day, 1953, over 
American military forces serving in 49 
countries of the outside world. 

Ten years ago, at the height of World 
War II, the flag waved over American 
forces in only 39 foreign countries, 10 
fewer than at present. 

Twenty years ago, on the Fourth 
of July, 1933, the American flag was fly- 
ing over military forces in only three 
countries outside of the United States. 

As of now, the sun never sets on the 
Stars and Stripes. The flag, accom- 
panying U.S. soldiers, sailors and 
airmen, is waving in more distant 
parts of the world than ever before 
—on six continents and in half of all 
the countries on the globe. 

Where the flag is being carried 
today to the far corners of the earth, 
the United States is committing it- 
self to aid its friends abroad. It is 
going with troops whose mission is 
to help defend other nations from 
encroaching Communist armies, or 
to help build up the strength of non- 
Communist nations. 

The Stars and Stripes wave over 
89 major American air bases over- 
seas, in Europe, Asia, North Africa, 
the Pacific and the Arctic area. Four 
big U.S. naval fleets show the flag 
in the Mediterranean, in the Far 
East, in the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
The flag is carried, too, by five U.S. 
Army divisions in Europe, six more 
in the Far East, and by Army ad- 
visory groups in 34 countries scat- 
tered around the world. 

More than a million Americans are 
serving under the flag overseas, be- 
sides those fighting in Korea. 
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At no point in the world does the 
American flag fly over an American satel- 
lite nation or over colonies of people 
held down by American armies. 

That flag, as a result, is becoming 
more and more to be a symbol of the de- 
fensive strength of the non-Communist 
world. As American strength is extend- 
ed to help other nations, the American 
flag begins to take on an international 
character. 

In Korea, the U. S. flag is flying along- 
side the international flag of the United 
Nations, as Americans bear the brunt of 
a war fought in the name of the U.N. 

Here is raised a question of the status 
of the Stars and Stripes. Some are asking 
whether a higher allegiance is owed to 
the American flag or the flag of the U. N. 
That issue has been brought to Congress 
for action. 

By unanimous vote of both houses, 
Congress has passed a bill setting down 
the rules. In effect, they knock down the 
idea that any other flag should take pre- 
cedence over the Stars and Stripes, or 
that the U.N. is to be regarded as a sort 
of superstate to which Americans owe 
their basic allegiance at this stage. 

In the words of Congress, the new 
rules are to be these: 


Staff Photo-USN&WR 
U. S. AND U. N. FLAGS 
. . . the Stars and Stripes come first 


“No person shall display the flag of the 
United Nations or any other national or 
international flag equal, above, or in q 
position of superior prominence or honor, 
or in place of, the flag of the United 
States at any place within the United 
States or any territory or possession there. 
of: Provided, that nothing in this section 
shall make unlawful the continuance of 
the practice heretofore followed of dis. 
playing the flag of the United Nations in 
a position of superior prominence or hon- 
or, with that of the flag of the United 
States at the headquarters of the United 
Nations.” 

That means the Stars and Stripes § 
still will get top billing at home and at 
U.S. installations overseas. When the 
American and United Nations flags are 
flown together, the American flag now 
must be on the right—that is the flag’ 
right and the observer's left—in the “place 
of honor,” as the accompanying photo 
shows. When several flags are displayed, 
including that of the United Nations, 
the American flag will normally be in 
the center and must not be dominat- 
ed by the U.N. flag. So the new rules 
indicate. 

What will happen to the Stars and 
Stripes in Korea, where the United States 

is technically only part of a United 
Nations force, is less clear. Right 
now, for example, in the office of 
Gen. Mark Clark, top U.S. com 
mander in the Far East, the U.\. 
flag has the place of honor between 
an American flag and the General’ 
own four-star flag. That same display 
is being used by U.S. commanders 
on the ground in Korea. 

But, elsewhere, it will be the 
American flag and not the symbol 
of any regional or even world or 
ganization that takes the No. | spot 
wherever U.S. forces are standing 
guard in the world. The decision is 
that first loyalty of all Americans is 
due that flag, as it has been for 176 
years now. 

That American flag is coming to 
mean more than patriotism a 
home, however. This Fourth of July, 
it is becoming a symbol of real im- 
portance to free people all over 
the globe. Hundreds of millions, 
from Western Europe to Southeast 
Asia, now look to the Stars and 
Stripes for some degree of protec- 
tion and leadership in an uncertain 
world. 
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“Clancy” keeps a date at 18,000 feet 


They call him “Clancy” in the Air 
Force. That’s because he rides in a 
small compartment under the tail of a 
Boeing KC-97 Stratofreighter tanker 
and lowers the refueling boom into 
position, fitting it snugly home in the 
nose of the receiving plane. 


Today, after thousands of successful 
tefuelings, this is a routine operation. 
The big KC-97 gets an order to rendez- 
vous with a formation of B-47 Strato- 
jets at a certain spot in the sky, three 
miles or more above the earth. At the 


appointed time the planes arrive, the 
flying boom is lowered, and tons of fuel 
are transferred in a matter of minutes. 

As each new B-47 base becomes 
operational, a complement of KC-97s 
is part of its equipment. In a recent 
B-47 test flight, one of the fast six-jet 
bombers shuttled back and forth across 
the continent an astonishing number 
of tin *s in 24 hours. It was refueled in 
the air by a KC-97 during its long flight. 

There are other uses for the big Air 
Force Stratofreighters. Overnight they 


Looking to the future, Boeing is now building a prototype jet transport to demonstrate its 
adaptability as either a military tanker-transport or a commercial liner. It will fly in 1954. 


can be converted for cargo-carrier, troop- 


carrier, or air-evacuation service. And 
when fuel is needed at a remote base 
they can fly it there, taxi to the storage 
area, and pump fuel into the tanks with 
a hose attached to the boom. 


Bocing’s continued production of 
this type aircraft has cut the cost of 
each new KC-97 to less than one-half 
of what the government paid six years 
ago. This versatile airplane is another 
outstanding example of the “More Air 
Force per Dollar” offered by Boeing. 


BOEING 
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IS U.S. DEPRESSION-PROOF? 


Stand-by Gadgets Will Soften Any Letdown 


Why Washington expects no 
repetition of 1929: 

Money is plentiful. Banks are 
safer. There’s less speculation. 
Mortgages are insured. Farmers 
get special help. Federal spend- 
ing stays high. 

Also, Government has more 
power, more economic tools for 
fighting downturns, staving off 
depression. It kept hands off in 
1929. 


A whole arsenal of federal financial 
gadgets will come into play to counter 
recession if business should turn down 
in months ahead. Some of these gadg- 
ets even now are beginning to be used. 

The antidepression weapons in Gov- 
ernment hands account for the confi- 
dence of Administration officials that 
1954 will not be another 1929. There is 
even a strong feeling that the United 
States today is depression-proof, although 
not proof against a turning of the busi- 
ness cycle that can be painful. 

To check developing tightness in the 
supply of credit for business, the Gov- 
ernment has just moved, through the 
Federal Reserve Banks, to assure a 
broader base for credit. Millions of 
farmers, too, in this crop year, will be 
helped by use of Government credit to 
underwrite prices and bolster farm in- 
come. Drought in the Southwest is to 
lead to emergency action by Govern- 
ment, reminiscent of the 1930s, to help 
cattle raisers and others in trouble. 

Congress, at the same time, is writing 
a law that will give the White House 
power to cut in half the amount of down 
payments on less-expensive new houses, 
where there is a Government guarantee 
of the mortgage. Up to 30 years will be 
permitted to pay off the mortgage, where 
25 years has been the maximum. 

These are just sample counterdefla- 
tionary measures. There are many more. 
Virtually none of the machinery that 
makes such moves possible was on hand 
in 1929 to deal with deflation once it 
started its downward spiral. In the 1929- 
$32 period, Government largely sat by 
and let nature take its course. 

In the present period, all is different. 
All through the long build-up of infla- 
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tion from 1940 to date, Government has 
acted to keep speculation from getting 
out of hand. There has been no great 
speculative bubble built in real estate or 
in securities. Where speculation did occur, 
in commodity prices, the bubble already 
has burst without disastrous consequences. 

The Government is set with counter- 


Today, however, deposits are insured 
up to $10,000 in each account. The 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
has 1.4 billions in its own fund to back 
up its insurance system, and it could call 
on the Government for unlimited funds if 
ever necessary. The same protection of 
deposits applies to savings in building 


BUILT-IN BUSINESS 


DOLLAR ABUNDANCE 
Money supply 


OLD-AGE INSURANCE 
An income for 
those who 


t] 


measures to apply if and when trouble 
does show up anywhere along the line. 


Money, the supply of dollars, is 
abundant and protected against acute 
scarcity. Recent actions by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration intends to keep the supply 
of money relatively abundant, to avoid a 
severe pinch on business from a lack of 
loanable funds. 

Back in 1929, after the crash, there was 
much calling of loans by banks. Then, 
money was tied to gold. The Government 
had less freedom to expand money sup- 
ply and make the credit base broader. 

Bank failures in that period, too, deep- 
ened trouble once it started. As people 
went into panic, runs were made on the 
banks. The climax came when all banks 
were closed in March, 1933. 


expanded 


STABILIZERS: 


BIG GOVERNMENT 


SPENDING 
Minimum of 


60 billions 
a year 


easily 


AIDS FOR VETERANS 
Millions get 


special rights 
to loans, 
pensions 


and loan associations, many of which 
cracked up in the last depression. 

This guarantee by Government assures 
the safety of people’s bank deposits. It 
makes old-style bank panics almost im- 
possible. 

Insurance of mortgages is another 
device that will counter any intense de- 
flation in the future. Back in the 1920s, 
mortgages were written for short terms. 
When they fell due in the depression pe- 
riod, lenders demanded payment of 
principal amounts. Borrowers often could 
not pay. The result was foreclosures on 
a huge scale. 

Now, the new type of mortgage is 
amortized over 15, 20, sometimes 25 
years. Payments are spread out in small 
installments. Also, the Government in- 
sures or guarantees 26 billions of today’s 
mortgage debt, almost one half of all 
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mortgage debt outstanding. This is pro- 
tection for lenders, takes away pressure 
for foreclosures on a big scale. 

An even broader mortgage-insurance 
program is envisioned by Congress for the 
future. The Eisenhower Administration 
thus will be able to use this device on a 
bigger scale than ever, to stimulate home 
buying and strengthen real estate markets. 

Farm prices are being stabilized at 
this time in a way that was hardly 
dreamed of in the 1920s. Then, farmers’ 
prices were allowed to hit rock bottom, 
and farmers’ troubles helped to touch off 
the final depression. Farm prices fell 41 
per cent in one year’s time—1921. From 


Unemployment pay was totally lack- 
ing, on any broad and important scale, 
in 1932 when the jobless numbered 
around 12 million. But even a slight re- 
cession will bring this antidepression 
gadget into play now. 

In 1948, for example, business turned 
down and wages and salaries paid by 
industry declined about 2.7 billion dol- 
lars. In the same span of time, unem- 
ployment-insurance benefits rose by 
about 1 billion dollars. This was an 
automatic offset of more than a third 
of the total loss in wages and salaries—a 
boost for purchasing power when needed. 

About 30 million workers have a nest 


Jation Can Turn Them on as Needed 


INSURED DEPOSITS 
Backstop 

against bank 
failures 
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AMORTIZED 


GOVERNMENT 
BANKING 
Machinery on 
hand for 
business loans 


MORTGAGES 
No wave of 
foreclosures 


TAX DECLINES 

Tax load is , | 
reduced when 
business slows 


PRICE SUPPORTS 
Farm income 
bolstered 


RESULT: 





1929 through 1932 they slid on down. 
Wheat dropped to 32 cents a bushel, 
while the Government took no action. 

By contrast, farm prices now are being 
bolstered with price supports. Produc- 
tion controls are being readied. When 
grain prices broke sharply in recent 
weeks, the Department of Agriculture 
stepped in with an emergency loan pro- 
gram on wheat, bolstering prices. A pro- 
gram to give wheat to Pakistan was 
rushed through. 

Price supports are assured, by present 
law, through 1954. Livestock, vegetables 
and some other commodities are now 
without price support. But special actions 
to aid cattlemen are being discussed. 
Congress also is studying how to set up 
a new, more permanent and _ possibly 
more inclusive system to protect farmers’ 
incomes after 1954. 
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egg of around 8.4 billion dollars in the 
unem,loyment-pay reserve at this time. 
Nothing like that was available in the 
1929-32 period. 

Government loans, moreover, will 
be passed out quickly and lavishly, in 
all likelihood, should any real economic 
trouble threaten. Federal loan machinery 
available in the early stages of the last 
depression was primitive and minute in 
size, compared with today’s big agencies. 

There already are special loan pro- 
grams for veterans, farmers, businessmen 
and local governments. All these could 
be expanded quickly, and new programs 
started in a short time. Care is being 
taken, in the changes now being made in 
Washington, not to wipe out such de- 
pression-born outfits as the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the agen- 
cies of the Agriculture Department that 


MINIMUM WAGES 
A floor placed 
under pay 


lend to co-operatives and needy farmers. 

New names are being applied, in some 
cases, and new administrators are run- 
ning the shows. But the loan equipment 
remains the same, ready to pour out 
money in any big crisis. 

Tax reduction will play a big role 
in. any future depression fighting. Some 
tax reduction is automatic when busi- 
ness slows. There is a drop in taxes on 
pay rolls, incomes and profits as opera- 
tions slacken. This decline in the expense 
of doing business helps companies adjust 
to new conditions. 

A cut in tax rates, however, is the big 
thing to look for if business conditions 
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“UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 

An income 

cushion for 


Automatic machinery will come 
into play to counter forces 

of deflation such as those that 
led to 1929-33 depression 


get bad. Tax rates were raised in the last 
depression, with disastrous effects, and 
Congress is making it clear it will not 
follow that policy again. 

A floor under wages aiso will coun 
ter a trend to drastic inflation, if it 
threatens. The Wage-Hour law sets a 
minimum of 75 cents an hour for most 
wages. Unions are vastly more powerful 
than in 1929, and will resist any big cuts 

Big spending by government is a basic 
business stabilizer. After budget  trim- 
ming is all over, a minimum federal out- 
lay of around 60 billions a vear is 
indicated—18 times the sum that Govern- 
ment spent in 1929. 

With all these financial gadgets at their 
disposal, officials seem confident that 
they can keep the country depression- 
proof, though not immune to all adjust- 
ments. 
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RED INK—NO END IN SIGHT 


250 Billions Borrowed—It’s Not Over Yet 


Government finances are still in a 
Budget deficit in the year now g 
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Sex. 


ew Administration hasn't yet found any 
wer to Government budget troubles. 


bigger than ever before in peacg 
For at least another year, 


the Treasury will overspend its We 


To make ends meet, it will 
borrowing, as it has for a gene 
Public debt, already 16 tirnes 


Mr. Eisenhower hopes is to get a 
ance in fiscal 1955, starting a 


mow. And that’s no sure thing. 
ment has managed to get out of 


three times in the last 23 years. 
n that time have added up to 


in 1930, will rise still higher. 


At the close of another budget year, 
the Government is toting up its books 
in red ink—as it has in 20 of the last 23 
years. 

In that 23-year period, the U. S. Treas- 
ury has overspent its income by 250 bil- 
lion dollars, and has had to borrow that 
amount to make ends meet. 

This time, for the fiscal year 1953, 
closing June 30, the deficit turns out to 


dollars. Here are the facts. 


be the biggest the country ever had ex- 
cept in periods of all-out war. 

In three postwar years—the years 
that ended in mid-1947, mid-1948 and 
mid-1951—the Government managed 
to operate in the black. Then, with 
the Korean war, another round of 
big-scale armaments spending began, 
and the Treasury went back into the 


It remains in the red today, and will 
for at least another year, possibly much 
longer. 

In the tiers of red and black ink bot- 
tles that appear on these pages, you get 
a quick look at what’s been happening 
over the years. 

The long string of annual deficits be- 
gan in 1931, when the country was strug- 


~ed. gling to lift itself out of a depression. 
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Before that, for 11 successive years 
following World War I, the Treasury 
had been in the black. During the ’20s, 
the Government was able to pay off near- 
ly 40 per cent of the debt that had been 
contracted in the war. 

By 1930, the debt was down to just 
one sixteenth of what it is today. 

The end of that era of balanced budg- 
ets came in the fiscal vear that began 
in mid-1929. 

That was when the depression hit. 
Private incomes and profits shrank. With 
incomes smaller, there was less money 
to tax. The Government went into the 
red. That was the beginning of a long 
period of budget troubles. 

In the first eight years of the New 
Deal, the Government piled up deficits 
of 25 billion dollars. By 1940, the public 
debt had reached a new high of 42 bil- 
lion dollars. Warnings were sounded 
that the Government was getting in over 
its head. 

But the red-ink era had only started. 
As rearmament and war came on, deficits 
mounted to heights never dreamed of 
before. The Treasury went 21.5 billion 
dollars in the red in fiscal 1942, and hit 
an all-time high in fiscal 1943 with a 
deficit of 57.4 billion. 

In a period of three years—fiscal 
1943, 1944 and 1945—the Government 
went in the hole by 162.7 billion dol- 
lars. That was the wartime record of 
red ink, even though taxes were raised 
to the highest levels ever known in this 
country. 

With the end of the war, the country 
started to get hold of itself again. In 
1947, for the first time in 17 years, the 
budget balanced. The next year, the 
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Treasury turned up the biggest budget 
surplus in history, 8.4 billions. 

For a time, it appeared that the his- 
tory of the 20s, when the Government 
produced one budget surplus after anoth- 
er, might be repeated. Many people 
talked of a regular, long-term schedule 
of debt retirement, with a stated amount 
to be paid off each year. 

A series of things happened. Business 
faltered temporarily, and revenue from 
corporate taxes went off. Congress vot- 
ed cuts in personal taxes. Government 
spending went into a marked rise, prin- 
cipally for foreign aid and for farm 
price supports. 

Since 1948, there has been only one 
budget surplus. That was in the fiscal 
year 1951, when revenue gains from new 
emergency taxes outstripped the rise in 
federal spending for arms. 

All of that has switched since. Spend- 
ing in the last two years has been rising 
faster than revenue. The Treasury ran a 
deficit of 4 billion dollars in the year that 
ended in mid-1952, and that amount is 
about doubled for the year now closing. 

That is the record of this period, even 
though taxpayers are coming across with 
more money to run the Government than 
ever before. 

In the top year of World War II, the 
Government collected a little less than 
45 billion dollars a year. Now it is col- 
lecting nearly half again as much, and 
still deficits pile up. 

The end of this era of red ink is not 
yet in sight. Mr. Eisenhower figures the 
Treasury, under his Administration, will 
go in the hole by 6.6 billion dollars in 
the year now starting. This figure as- 
sumes that tax reductions now scheduled 
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by law are allowed to take effect. The 
White House has asked for changes in 
that schedule to reduce the deficit to 
5.6 billion. 

Budget problems will continue in 
years after that. Whether the Govern- 
ment will be able to get out of the red in 
the vear to begin in mid-1954 remains to 
be seen. 

Government officials speak of cutting 
spending to about 60 billion dollars. 
That’s a goal, to be reached sometime in 
the future. 

The question is whether the Treasury 
will be able, in years to come, to lay 
hands on enough revenue to balance 60- 
billion-dollar budgets. 

As matters now stand, the Government 
can count on taking in about 66 billions 
a year. That’s at current tax rates. 

But taxes are coming down. Republi- 
cans in Congress insist on that, and the 
White House has consented to tax cuts, 
effective next January 1, that will knock 
5 billion dollars off federal revenue in a 
full vear. 

Additional tax-cutting plans are brew- 
ing in Congress. The House Ways and 
Means Committee already has started 
work on a general revision of the federal 
revenue laws, and hopes to get this re- 
vision into law within the next year. The 
result could be another major reduction 
in revenue. 

Still more revenue losses will occu 
automatically if business activity slows. 
Many expect that to happen sometime 
in the future. A smaller business volume 
will mean less money for the Govern- 
ment to take in the form of taxes. 

Furthermore, once business starts to 
go downhill, Congress will be almost 
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sure to cut tax rates once more. That’s a 
favorite device for softening the blow 
of a recession. 

So the Government, for all its plans 
to cut federal spending, cannot be sure 
that its budget will get back into the 
black any time soon. 

The public debt, which has been run- 
ning around 266 billion dollars recently, 
may approach the legal limit of 275 
billions late in calendar 1953. The Treas- 
ury still hopes it can avoid asking Con- 
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gress to increase the debt limit, but its 
hand may be forced. 

On the surface, the financial position 
of the Treasury seems less serious than 
in the period just after World War II. 
In early 1946, the public debt rose to an 
all-time high of 279 billion dollars. That, 
however, was because the Treasury bor- 
rowed more money than it needed in 
the Victory Loan Drive of that period, 
and wound up with a huge cash bal- 
ance. 
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In real terms, with the cash balance 
considered in conjunction with the debt 
figure, the Treasury is worse off now than 
when the debt was at a peak seven 
years ago. 

The Republican Administration, 
searching for ways to get the Government 
out of the red, is toying with the idea of 
changing the basis on which the budget 
is figured. 

One proposal is to use a kind of 
“capital budget,” in which the ordinary 
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expense of Government operation would 
be separated from outlays for buildings 
and other facilities of lasting value. By 
taking these capital expenditures out of 
the regular budget, the picture would be 
improved considerably. 

As matters now stand, Government ac- 
counting does not bear much resemblance 
to business accounting. In the federal 
budget, all expenditures—capital and cur- 
rent alike—are lumped together. Even 
the Government loans, which presumably 
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will be repaid, are shown as ordinary 
expenditures. 

Another idea is to lay greater emphasis 
on the “cash budget,” less on the ordi- 
nary “bookkeeping budget.” The cash 
budget measures every dollar taken in 
and paid out by the Treasury. In that, 
it differs from the ordinary budget, which 
omits tax collections for Social Security 
and other trust funds. Thus the “cash 
budget” usually offers a brighter picture 
than the ordinary budget. 
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The fact remains that it is the ordi- 
nary budget—not any “cash” or “cap- 
ital” budget—that will determine what 
happens to the public debt in years ahead. 

Basically, therefore, the ordinary budg- 
et is the one that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration will continue to watch. If 
the rise in the public debt is to be halted 
and eventually reversed, that budget will 
have to get out of the red and into 
the black. Nobody can be sure when that 
will happen. 


$6.6 
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(Official Estimate) 
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Ike’s Dinners Have a Purpose 


They‘re to Win Friends and Influence People 


Eisenhower is trying something 
new—dinner invitations to get an 
exchange of ideas with influen- 
tial people. 

G: ests come in for a social 
evening at the White House. 
Once there, they find they do 
most of the talking. 

It's Eisenhower's method for 
finding out how he’s doing, and 
acquainting national leaders 
with his plans. 


The White House stag dinner is be- 
ing used by President Eisenhower to 
cement friendships, soften criticism 
and gain support among prominent 
people for the Administration’s pro- 
gram. The President started holding 
quiet dinner parties shortly after he 
moved into the White House and in- 
tends to continue. 

However, when the private party lists 
began to grow, the White House staff 
found that it was impossible to keep the 
dinners so secret. That happened on 
June 8, a few hours before 13 distin- 
guished guests, including former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
were scheduled to gather. A rumor im- 
mediately arose that General MacArthur 
was to be consulted on Korean affairs. 
The White House, to keep the record 
straight, broke silence and told reporters 
that the affair was “purely social.” 

The next White House dinner, on 
June 22, was announced in advance, but 
there is no pledge that future dinners 
will be publicized. 

These dinners, on the surface, are 
primarily for social purposes, but the 
President expects more from them than 
just relaxation. 

Take the June 22 dinner as an ex- 
ample. The guests knew well in advance 
that they were not just coming for a duck 
dinner with all the trimmings. Invitations 
stated that the guests would be expected 
to speak up and add something tangible 
to any conversation. The invitations 
made clear that one purpose of the din- 
ner was an exchange of thoughtful views. 

This is what happened: The President 
got some carefully thought-out views on 
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a good many topics. But he took pains 
not to cater to the primary interests of 
his guests. John L. Lewis was not drawn 
directly into a conversation on labor laws 
John J. McCloy, chairman of the Chase 
National Bank, was neither asked nor 
encouraged to express his ideas about 


After dinner he expounded his ideas free. 
ly on Administration policy and his phi- 
losophy of government. Later the guests 
spread out into another room, broke up 
into small groups and continued con. 
versing until about 10:30 p.m. 

Some of the guests on June 22 were 





White House diners, June 8: 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur 

Herbert Hoover 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of New York 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., U. S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary of 
the Treasury 

Martin P. Durkin, Secretary of Labor 

Edward L. Ryerson, chairman of 
board, Inland Steel Co. 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, Philadelphia 
philanthropist 

Milton S. Eisenhower, president, 
Pennsylvania State College (broth- 
er of President) 

Henry DeWard Collier, California oil 
executive 

Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher, 
Denver Post 

Lewis L. Strauss, special assistant to 
the President and chairman-desig- 
nate of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 





They Came... . They Ate. . . Ike Listened 





White House diners, June 22: 


John L. Lewis, president, United Mine 
Workers 

Bernard M. Baruch, financier 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of board, 
General Mills, Inc. 

Joseph M. Dodge, Budget Director 

Milton Eisenhower 

The Rev. Edward L. R. Elson, Presby- 
terian minister, Washington, D. C., 
(the President’s pastor) 

Fred G. Gurley, president, Santa Fe 
Railway Co. 

Fred Lazarus, Jr., president, Feder- 
ated Department Stores, Inc 

John J. McCloy, chairman, Chase 
National Bank 

H. J. Porter, Republican National 
Committeeman from Texas 

Sid Richardson, Fort Worth, Tex., 
oilman 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, president 
and publisher, New York Times 

Henry M. Wriston, president, Brown 
University 








banking. The President, tactfully, seemed 
more interested in his guests’ general 
views than in their personal interests. 
This produced lively conversation, left 
no one embarrassed and probably stimu- 
lated thinking by the diners. 

The guests arrived around 7:30 p.m. 
As they entered the White House, they 
were greeted by both the President and 
Mrs. Eisenhower. Then they were 
escorted to the President’s study, where 
they talked for about an hour. Before 
dinner, served in the State Dining 
Room, Mrs. Eisenhower withdrew. 

Most of the guests found the conver- 
sation “intellectually provocative and in- 
spiring.” The President was at his best 
as a host, smiling and eager to please. 


quietly amused when they found that 
Mr. Lewis was seated at the President's 
right. On his left was Henry M. Wriston, 
president of Brown University. Across 
the table from the President, occupying 
the second-ranking chair, was elder 
statesman Bernard Baruch. 

The President’s pastor, the Rev. Ed- 
ward L. R. Elson of the National Presby- 
terian Church, offered grace and the 
dinner was under way. At first the con- 
versation was light and whimsical. Later 
Mr. Baruch spoke of some of the ideas 
which he has been expounding for years. 
Some of the businessmen appeared to 
agree. Milton S. Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent’s brother, seemed to be on hand 
primarily to liven up the conversation. 
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The dinners that the President gives 
ye not expected to follow any set pat- 
tern. Mr. Eisenhower tries to get a repre- 
gntative group together that can talk 
profoundly on most current topics. Five 
members of his official family attended 
the June 8 dinner, but on June 22 there 
were ony two—Attorney General Herbert 
prownell, Jr., and Budget Director 
Joseph M. Dodge. Labor Secretary Mar- 
tin P, Durkin attended the June 8 dinner, 
hut was not present on June 22, when 
labor leader Lewis was a guest. 

The President obviously wants to en- 
hance his Administration’s prestige 
through these dinners, but he also values 
them because they add to his own educa- 
tion on civilian and political matters. 

These parties are considered the Presi- 
dent’s private business. The guest lists 
of the two latest parties were announced 
and the White House explained that 
more parties will be held in the future, 
but that is as far as official announce- 
ments go. Reporters, who are allowed to 
gather at the North Portico of the man- 
son during the President’s lunches for 
Congressmen, are turned away when 
dinner parties are held. Consequently, 
reporters are not able to question the 
guests as they leave. 

The dinner parties, however, will not 
be as frequent as the lunches for Con- 
gessmen. If they were, the President 
would soon exhaust the supply of nota- 
bles he wants around his table. Further- 
more, if the dinners were given too often, 
they would lose the spontaneity and 
sparkling conversation that the Presi- 
dent demands. 

Dinner conferences with people of in- 
fluence in all walks of life also fit into 
Mr. Eisenhower’s conception of how to 
run a government. He has shown in five 
months of office that he prefers the indi- 
rect approach and the quiet conference 
to the open struggle in solving problems. 
He made this clear in his recent speech 
at Sagamore Hill, N. Y., where he praised 
Theodore Roosevelt for winning op- 
ponents over to his view through persua- 
sion and “many breakfasts.” 

The White House dinners also dove- 
tail with the White House lunches for 
Congressmen. At the lunches, the Presi- 
dent tries through social contacts to 
arrive at an understanding with members 
of Congress, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, on major problems. At the din- 
ners, he uses the same approach to es- 
tablish a greater understanding of the 
mutual problems that confront Govern- 
ment, business, labor and agriculture. 

Mr. Eisenhower quite clearly shows 
that he thinks his program and his poli- 
cies stand a better chance of success 
through quiet discussion, after a pleasant 
eel, than through the use of executive 
orce. 
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WHY THE DINNER CONVERSATION SPARKLES .. . 





HERBERT HOOVER JOHN L. LEWIS 


WHITE HOUSE DINING ROOM 
... the guest lists are as choice as the menus 





—United Press, Harris & Ewing photos 
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HERE’S THE FARMERS’ STORY— 


They'll Take Crop Control to Get Fixed Prices 


Farmers who voted for Ike 
aren‘t ready to junk everything 
the Democrats gave them. They 
are out to keep price supports 
high. 

It doesn’t matter that high sup- 
ports mean crop controls. That's a 
nuisance they are willing to take 
to keep prices up. 

How farmers see the surplus 
problem is reported here by a 
member of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report. 


DES MOINES 


All through the heart of this coun- 
try’s food-raising belt, farmers are get- 
ting set for a return of strong Govern- 
ment controls over their businesses. 
Farmers seem to be ready to vote for 
a limit upon acres they can plant and 
for quotas limiting what they can sell 
—in return for Government support of 
prices at a fixed level. 

That is true in the wheat belt of the 
Southwest and the corn belt of the Mid- 
west. The impression is that it is the 
dominant viewpoint of farmers in all 
sections. Weeks spent in sampling farm- 
er sentiment turned up little support for 
the idea of Government action limited 
to “disaster insurance” as favored by 
Ezra T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Likewise, the idea of sliding-scale price 
supports seems to have little enthusiastic 
backing. 

In Kansas, many farmers are convinced 
that Government price supports have 
kept wheat from breaking to $1.50 a 
bushel or lower. The support price is 
around $2.25 for the farmer and _ is 
being applied to much wheat stored on 
the ground as well as to wheat in normal 
storage. There is every evidence that 
wheat growers will vote heavily in favor 
of a 15 per cent cut in acreage for the 
1954 crop and will agree to marketing 
quotas that will fix the amount each 
farmer can sell. 

It’s much the same story in the corn 
belt. Iowa farmers this year are going 
all-out for planting of corn, with acre- 
age 10 to 15 per cent above a year ago. 
There is assurance of Government sup- 
port for the 1953 crop at $1.52 a bushel 
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without any limit on production. Corn 
growers, however, are aware that this 
kind of windfall cannot go on forever 
and they are thinking in terms of con- 
trols over acreage in 1954. 

The average farmer appears to be 
strongly convinced that fixed support of 
prices by Government is justified and 
that production and marketing controls 

























CATTLEMEN'S i 
| TROUBLE: 
RECORD 
|_ SUPPLY — 70 
(Millions of Cattle 
On Farms) 
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Basic Data: Agriculture Dept. 


are a necessary accompaniment of price 
supports. 

Attitudes seem to be typified by the 
statement of a young corn-hog farmer 
near Algona, Ia., who said: “I'll take the 
supports with the controls.” 

Another farmer, near Emmetsburg, Ia., 
is willing to cut his corn acreage 10 
to 15 per cent next year in order to keep 
the support price. His explanation: “We 
have got to do something to hold the sup- 
port. It’s no good growing a lot of corn 
and getting nothing for it.” 

Similarly, a farmer near Garner, with 
a healthy crop of corn on 32 of his 160 
acres, said he wasn’t worried about an 
acreage cut. His view was that “it’s bet- 
ter to get $1.50 a bushel for less corn.” 

Wheat growers generally talk the same 
way about the more drastic control they 


face in the marketing quota that is to 
be voted on by July 25. One wheat 
farmer in Southwest Kansas said he did 
not object to the quota—he thought it 
inevitable. This farmer has wheat on 
240 of his 700 acres. 

Another Kansan, who specializes more 
in feeding cattle and hogs than in grow- 
ing wheat on his 3,600 acres, put the 
case for controls this way: 

“I believe the 90 per cent support is 
the only thing for wheat and corn farm- 
ers. For feeders, it is a little lopsided, 
But, if we voted down the quota and lost 
the 90 per cent support price, I believe 
wheat would sell under $1 a_ bushel. 
Corn, if that price were withdrawn, 
would go down to 50 cents. The farmers 
would go broke, and a lot of small mer- 
chants would be out of business, too.” 

Opposition to high price supports, 
where it is heard, comes largely from the 
cattle feeders. Many complain that corn 
and wheat prices are so high as to make 
cattle feeding prohibitive. 

Added to this group is a hard core of 
individualists who have resisted con- 
trols since the New Deal days. Their at- 
titude is typified by an elderly farmer in 
the Dodge City, Kans., area who said: 
“I’m not going to take any wheat acreage 
cut. I'll sue the blankety blanks. The Gov- 
ernment can’t tell me what to do.” 

Still other farmers are opposed to con- 
trols, but want to keep high price sup- 
ports. It is their view that large reserves 
of grain are needed, and that such re- 
serves are not burdensome surpluses. 

Those opposed to controls, however, 
are in the minority. It is apparent, too, 
that many of the large farm operators 
who once talked of junking Government 
farm programs are swinging back to the 
view that high supports and acreage con- 
trols are needed if farm incomes are to 
keep pace with the cost of living. 

There is little doubt that the wheat 
farmers will approve marketing quotas 
by the required two-thirds vote. Many 
rural bankers, operators of grain eleva- 
tors and Government field men expect 
the margin of approval to be even great- 
er. 

The whole question of farm subsi- 
dies, and what to do about them beyond 
next year, is coming in for wide atten- 
tion in the corn-hog and wheat areas. 
Farmers may not like the idea of subsi- 
dies, but they have not yet figured out a 
substitute. In the meantime, they are 
inclined to hang on to what they have. 
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As a result, the sampling of farmer 
hinking now being taken by Secretary 
jenson may not be too revealing. 

Any time anybody comes up with a 
aibstitute plan for high, fixed price sup- 

rts, the farmer listens carefully, but 
yually ends up by rejecting it. Mini- 
mum supports, the “disaster insurance” 
idea of Mr. Benson, are not very popular. 
The two-price system has some appeal, 
but not much. This is the plan that would 
give the farmer a fixed, high price for 
crops sold at home, but let him take his 
chances on price for the portion of his 
cop sold abroad. 

Flexible price supports, the most 
discussed alternative, have some back- 
ing, but this backing is spotty. The own- 
er of a diversified farm of 700 acres in 
Kansas explained the sentiment in his 
area in this way: 

“I believe flexible supports are fairer 
to farmers and taxpayers. But I am in 
the minority. My neighbors feel when 
they get a crop—they don’t always—that 
they must get a good price for it.” 

What is heard most in traveling through 
the wheat and corn belts is this kind 
of talk: “I and most of my neighbors fa- 
vor 90 per cent supports as the best thing 
in sight. I don’t know anyone who favors 
the sliding scale.” 

It is easy to find the reasons for this 
attitude. Nobody knows what the sup- 
port would be under a flexible plan. 
Farmers are wary of the phrase “sliding 
scale.” They think of most things as 
sliding down, not up. 

The 75 per cent “floor” that goes with 
the plan strikes the farmer as dangerously 
low. Wheat farmers, who expect to lose 
one or two crops out of five, say they 
could not live on that. When they get a 
good crop, they expect a good price. 

There is doubt, too, that lower support 
prices would lead to lower production. 
An Iowa corn farmer expressed the think- 
ing of many when he said: “If the price 
were low, everybody would plant all he 
could to make up for the low price. Then 
we would lose out.” 

This is the kind of talk that is making 
politicians sit up and take notice. One 
Republican farm leader had this to say 
publicly: “Everybody from Mr. Benson 
and Allan B. Kline down should quit talk- 
ing about sliding scales and flexible sup- 
ports. Those words only scare the pants 
off the farmer.” Kline is President of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Farmers are assured of high price sup- 
ports for the rest of this year, and are not 
showing much concern right now with 
politics, But things will be different in 
mother year if Republicans have not 
come up with an answer to the surplus 
problem that suits them. The heat al- 
ready is on Secretary Benson, and _ his 
troubles could be just beginning. 
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Supply in sight is new crop plus leftover from last crop. 
Demand in sight is domestic demand plus exports. 
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$1000... 


and the accident 
that started a fortune 


(A TRUE STORY) 


ioe YOUNG MAN had made the mistake of 
giving a thousand-dollar judgment note, 
where an older man might not have. It 
was one of those errors that every man 
makes some time in his business life —the 
kind you can manage a grin about in your 
mellow years. 

The time was 1877, the vear he was 28, 
and the young man couldn't afford the 
mistake he had made. For the note was 
being called at an awkward time; he stood 
to lose his small wholesale business that 
was doing so well. 

He came to us with his story. Would 
we lend him the thousand dollars ? 

Now it is a simple matter for a bank to 
refuse, or grant, a loan by appraising the 
company’s financial statement—to look 
only at the assets and liabilities. But, 
fortunately, the officers of The First 
National have always used their judg- 
ment and experience to appraise, also, 
the man who heads the company. They 
consider character and ability. They 
evaluate, with specialized knowledge, the 
potential of the new business. 

We loaned the young man his thousand 
dollars. From that day, he never doubted 
where to turn for financial help and 
for guidance. 

Oddly enough, the biggest opportunity 
of his business life came, some years later, 
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as the result of a train accident. On a 
siding, a freight carrying cattle was stalled 
alongside his train. Hearing the cries of 
the cattle, the young wholesaler investigat- 
ed, and was outraged to discover how 
brutally the animals had been jammed in- 
to overcrowded, insecure cars, where they 
were left unfed and unwatered through 
the whole trip. 

Surely, he thought, there must he a 
way in which livestock can be transported 
humanely and safely! He went to work on 
an idea. In a short time, he had developed 
the design for what has become the modern 
“stock car.”’ Securing additional finane- 
ing, he built and leased his cars. And 
these cars, born of a humane impulse, in 
time made him a multimillionaire. 

But now he needed us in another capac- 
ity —to advise him in the handling of the 
fortune he had accumulated. In the last 
years of his life, he designated The First 
National Bank as co-executor of his will 
and co-trustee of the large sum he willed 
to be devoted to charitable projects. 

This, actually, is not an unusual story 
in the experience of The First National 
Bank of Chicago. For ninety years now, 
young men with ideas have come to us 
for help in getting started. And they 
continue to turn to us for counsel 
throughout their business lifetimes. 

In order to give them the most expert 
and informed help, our famous Divisional 
Organization of our Commercial Banking 
Department was created. It comprises ten 
separate commercial divisions, and the 
officers of each are specialists in the in- 
dustries they serve . . . exclusively. 

That way we offer more than just finan- 
cial help. We also furnish first hand knowl- 
edge of conditions and trends and prac- 
tices and sources of supply —a knowledge 
made possible by this specialization. 

Our connections and services are world- 
wide. Whatever your business or wherever 
you are located, we'll be glad to acquaint 
you with your Division. 

















MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


TOKYO....PARIS....BELGRADE....BOGOTA.... 











>> Once again, during a delay on a truce, Communists have been making hay in 
Korea. It's an old Communist custom that has paid off in the past. 
L Communist troops have captured a number of key outposts along the central 
| and east-central fronts. Distance advanced is small, but vital. New Communist 
positions are on high ground, dominating the United Nations main-line supply 
roads and lateral communications. Reds are there, digging in. 

Positions lost by U.N. are ideal springboards for a_ new Communist offen- 
Sive. With a truce in the cards, American commanders wanted to waste no man 
power in recapturing these outposts. With a hitch in truce plans, however, 
Chinese Communists may hit hard from their points of vantage. 





























>> U.S. troops will have to do most of the fighting if that happens. 

ROK morale has been hurt by Syngman Rhee's threat to pull his troops out 
' of the United Nations command. There is less will to fight. New ROK units now 
on the line are sometimes unreliable, sometimes "bug out.” 

Just the other day, part of a ROK division turned and ran before a Com- 
munist attack really got under way. Americans, not warned, were caught. Reds 
killed 13 Americans in a forward observation post. They overran an American 
heavy-mortar battalion and captured all its guns. 

Lee Cost to the U.S. of keeping South Koreans on the line is high. To get 14 
| South Korean divisions in the line and keep them there, the U.S. had to supply 
26 complete sets of division equipment. Communists get arms that way. 

Military outlook in Korea is bleak. South Koreans, not the Communists, 

delayed the truce this time. But it was the Communists who profited. 

















| >> Elsewhere in the world outside Korea, Communists appear to be losing, not 
‘ gaining. But don't look too long at the troubles in Moscow's empire. 

The Soviet giant may be groggy, certainly is weaker than most people 
thought. Moscow may be looking for a breather at this point. 
; Next move, however, is up to the other contestant, the Western alliance. 


At the Bermuda conference, the U.S., Britain and France must decide what to do. 
It takes speed to keep the other fellow off balance. Before the Berlin 
revolt, the Western powers were divided on how to react to Moscow's latest move. 

Britain and France were eager to snap up the Soviet offers to talk peace. 
Now, proof of Soviet weakness is changing these attitudes. But only after 
Bermuda will it be clear who is ahead in the world-championship contest. 








>> New allies, tried and found useful in East Germany, will not be forgotten 
at the Bermuda conference. The democratic powers have proof that they have 
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friends willing to stir up trouble in Communist countries. It's nice to know. 
Anti-Communist fighters in Communist countries may already be far more 
numerous than Communist troublemakers in free countries. More dependable, too. 
In West Germany, for example, Communists have never been able to produce 
anything like the revolt staged by East German workers against Communists. 
The U.S., seeking an agreement with its old allies, is not likely to forget 
its new allies. Trouble in the Communist empire will be encouraged whether 
Britain and France like it or not. Moscow, obviously, won't like it. 














>> All the old headaches will still be bothering Western leaders at Bermuda. 
In Indochina, war against the Communists lacks public support. The King 
of Cambodia says it's because the French will not give the natives real authori- 
ty. French on the spot say the natives cannot handle more independence and 
fight a war, too. French at home are fed up with a war that, in four years, 
cost them 5 billion dollars. That is just double the amount of the total French 
investment in Indochina. Frenchmen feel they are holding the bag for the 
Western alliance in Southeast Asia. At Bermuda, France will demand relief. 

















>> In Egypt, now a republic, the President, Gen. Mohammed Naguib, has a new 
Scheme to get the British out of Suez. Egypt may go neutral like India, taking 
other Arab states along, unless Suez is surrendered. Visitors to Cairo have in- 
cluded Nehru of India, Mohammed Ali of Pakistan and that old schemer, the Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem. All are interested in Naguib's threat. 
London talks of a U.S. plan for solving the Suez mess, too. It involves 
evacuation of British troops, leaving British technicians at Suez. In Egypt, 
as in Iran, however, the question is who will give orders to the technicians. 
All such plans will be aired at Bermuda. There's a worry for everybody. 








>> More Soviet concessions, costing little, are likely in Austria. 
So far the Soviet has already released Austrian political prisoners, re- 
moved trade controls, returned requisitioned buildings and a power station. 
What Austria wants is the abolition of military courts and censorship and 
the release of radio stations by all occupying powers. Moscow may move first 
on such concessions. The jack pot for Austria, a sovereign state still occu- 
pied, is an end to occupation. The West is willing. Moscow holds out. 











>> Moscow is out to break up the new friendshin among Turkey, Yugoslavia and 
Greece. The Soviet maneuver, so far, is a flop. The three countries have just 
publicly reaffirmed their defense pact. They do not trust Malenkov. 

Albania, cut off from the rest of the Communist bloc, is in real trouble. 
Anti-Moscow rebels are particularly active near the borders of Yugoslavia. 

In Belgrade, YugoSlavs are packing a theater showing an American film, 
"Death of a Salesman." Since the death of Stalin, who tried to sell Communism 
to Tito, Yugoslavs have become interested in selling their own brand of Communism 
to Albania. If they're successful, Moscow may lose a little ally. 











>> One continent, at least, is free of war at last. That is South America. 
Colombia has a new leader, Lieut. Gen. Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. Reactionary 

President Laureano Gomez iias fled. Free elections are p-omissd. Civil war, which 

killed thousands, it seems, can come quickly, unexpectedly. 
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New concepts of school design consider the students, the 
teachers and the taxpayers . . . and all of them benefit. 
Notice how the Daylight Walls flood this schoolroom 
with natural daylight, providing adequate light for 
young eyes .. . and reducing illuminating costs. 

And see how this clear glass wall, stretching from sill to 
ceiling, works with the teacher to create a more pleasant 
atmosphere. It extends the room into the world beyond, 
gives a feeling of spaciousness, ends that ‘“‘cooped-up”’ 
feeling. Children enjoy school in rooms like this one. 


Thermopane insulating glass is widely 
and successfully used. Thermopane with 
15" of dry air hermetically sealed be- 
tween two panes has twice the insulat- 
Two Panes of Glass ing value of single glass. This minimizes 
chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- 
dows in winter. Thermopane cuts air- 
conditioning costs by reducing the 
amount of heat entering during summer. 
Bondermetic (metal- _It cuts out 44% more noise than single 
to-glass) Seal* keeps glass. Write for Thermopone literature. 

gir dry and clean ~— Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass Company, 
4463 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


THERMOPANE QUICK FACTS 
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Deerfield (Illinois) School. Architects, Perkins & Will, Chicago. 


YOU ARE PAYING 
FOR NEW SCHOOLS 


...are you getting 


modern designs? 


These handsome walls of clear glass are economical 
to build and maintain. When they are Thermopane* in- 
sulating glass they bring extra saving in reduced heating 
costs. For details on why Thermopane is recommended 
see the quick facts below. 

If you are interested in current, authoritative data 
on daylighting for schools, you’ll appreciate the booklet, 
How to Get Nature-Quality Light for School Children. For a 
free copy write Libbey’Owens‘Ford Glass Co., 4873 
Nicholas Bldg., ‘Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 





racsass) THERMOPANE ¢ PLATE GLASS «© WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


... THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* +  Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 
Tuf-flex Doors * Safety Glass * €E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass * Fiber-Glass 
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EARLY WIMES 


EVERY OUNCE A 
FISHERMAN'S WHISKY 


You’ll make the best 
catch of your life when 
you hook onto Early 
Times...long-time 
favorite straight bour- 
bon in all Kentucky... 
now so popular that it’s 
America’s leading pre- 
mium straight, outsell- 
ing all other straight 
whiskies at or above its 
price. Pour yourself a 
*“*hooker’’ of Early 
Times and you'll agree 
that Early Times is 
hearty, but never heavy, 
all whisky, fine whisky, 
it’s truly every ounce a 
fisherman’s whisky. 
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MORE ABOUT ‘McCARTHYISM’ 


LONDON-—To the Editor: Recently 
the U. S. News & World Report pub- 
lished together the four articles I wrote 
for the Sunday Times of London, on the 
subject of the investigation committees 
of the United States. In view of certain 
consequences of this publication, I would 
be glad if you would allow me to explain 
why I wrote those articles, when I wrote 
them, and what they did and did not 
contain. 

The artificial stimulation of anti-Amer- 
ican feeling during the last few years, 
both in Great Britain and in France, is 
something to make any sane person 
afraid. It has been the work of Commu- 
nist propaganda, planned by the Com- 
munist parties and diffused by party 
members, fellow travelers, and the stu- 
pid and credulous and ill-natured of all 
parties. 

Directly after the war this army of 
knaves and dupes made great play with 
lynching, disregarding all the efforts 
made by Americans to bring this evil to 
an end. To such purpose was lynching 
exploited that I have heard it said sev- 
eral times, on both sides of the Channel, 
“Of course, everybody knows that there 
is a lynching every day in the United 
States.” Of late this feature has faded 
into the background, and its place has 
been taken by the “witch hunts,” as the 
proceedings of your investigation com- 
mittees are called. 

Such committees are, of course, open 
to criticism; but what has been said about 
them of late in Europe cannot be called 
criticism. It is downright lying. It is not 
true, to take one story out of many, that 
a professor who was mildly liberal and 
had been giving a course on John Stuart 
Mill, was for that reason called before an 
investigation committee, and on being 
asked when he had last seen another lib- 
eral professor, answered that he had seen 
him in October, and was thereupon, since 
the correct date was November, sent to 
prison for several years. ; 

To combat this particular line of prop- 
aganda, I read 105 volumes of the official 
records of the investigation committees’ 


proceedings, and wrote the four articles 
to which I have referred. In thiese | 
pointed out that the investigation com- 
mittees concerned themselves for the 
most part with irregularities which 
would, in Great Britain, certainly have 
been investigated either by a_ special 
tribunal or by some Government agency, 
and that they had uncovered much real 
criminal activity on the part of the Amer- 
ican Communist Party. I also pointed out 
that it was absurd to identify them with 
Senator McCarthy, for though he had 
himself been investigated, he had nothing 
to do with the investigating end until he 
he was made chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee in the beginning of the year. 

I dealt solely with the pre-McCarthy 
investigations, for these had afforded the 
basis for the European anti-American 
myth which I was attempting to destroy, 
Had I wished to deal with the McCarthy 
investigations I could not have done s0, 
for the excellent reason that I was writ- 
ing in the latter fortnight of March and 
the first week of April, when he had 
hardly got under way and the official 
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REBECCA WEST 


records of such investigations as he had 
conducted had, so far as I know, not 
reached England. 

The U. S. News & World Report 
bought these articles from the London 
Sunday Times and published them under 
a heading which pointed out that they 
were a British writer's attempt to deal 
with anti-Americanism in Great Britain. 
Nobody could read those articles without 
grasping that essential fact. 

Since these articles appeared in the 
United States I have had a great many 
letters froro American readers. Half of 
these are honest; some are friendly and 
some are hostile, but they are written by 
people who are truthfully telling me 
what they really believe. But the other 
half are equivocal. They consist of false 
allegations about my articles which I find 
it hard to believe can be made in good 
faith, and which, in some instances, are 
made in very bad faith indeed. 

It seems strange to me that anybody 
should allege that in my articles I de- 
fended Senator McCarthy. I neither at- 
tacked him nor defended him. Odd as it 
may seem, writers of my kind do not 
write of public figures, unless they have 
done a certain amount of research on 
them; and I have never seen Senator 
McCarthy, never read a complete speech 
of his, and know no more of him than 
any other newspaper reader. I dealt with 
him only in so far as his name has been 
used to affect the British anti-American 
situation, and I stated only two bleak 
and neutral facts about him. The first 
was that he had been credited with play- 
ing a pioneer role in the unmasking of 
Communist activity which he did not 
play; and the second is that he has never 
been proved guilty of such crimes as have 
been brought home to the American 
Communist Party. 

I also exhorted my British readers not 
to waste time on brooding over their 
moral superiority to Senator McCarthy. 
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This is excellent advice, which I should 
not hesitate to repeat, as British read- 
ers do not usually have votes in Wis- 
consin. 

Nevertheless, these curious corre- 
spondents, some of whom are certainly 
Communist, but some of whom are cer- 
tainly not, credit me with having issued 
a warm partisan appeal in favor of Sen- 
ator McCarthy, though there is not a 
single phrase in my article which could 
be quoted to justify this fantasy. Fur- 
thermore, some of them accuse me 
of having given him support in ways 
that defy the limitations of time and 
space. 

First, I received letters reproaching me 
for not having censured, in my articles, 
Senator McCarthy’s examination of Mr. 
James Wechsler, and later, probably be- 
cause the writers of these letters have 
distributed copies of them, the negative 
became positive. I now receive letters 
from people who are under the impres- 
sion that my articles contained passages 
praising Senator McCarthy’s conduct of 
that examination. But my last article was 
published on April 12, and it was on 
April 24 that Mr. Wechsler appeared be- 
fore the Senate Investigation Committee. 
I can have given no grounds at any later 
date for any supposition that I expressed 
either approval or disapproval of what 
then occurred, for I have never seen a 
transcript of the examination and have 
never written a line about it either for 
publication or in my private correspond- 
ence. 

I set down this distasteful story at 
length because it seems that the contro- 
versial atmosphere in the United States 
has become less wholesome than I re- 
member it. I find it odd that a European 
who has devoted some time and energy 
to attacking malicious misrepresentations 
of American life, designed to subserve 
totalitarian ends, should find herself the 
object of malicious misrepresentations at 
the hands of persons who explain that 
they are obliged to take up this attitude, 
not for any logical reason, but because 
they are afraid of totalitarianism in the 
person of Senator McCarthy, against 
whom their chief charge is that he is 
guilty of malicious misrepresentations. I 
might be amused at this had I not seen 
something of Germany in the early ’30s, 
and witnessed the futile opposition to 
Hitler as it demonstrated that, in ideolog- 
ical warfare, liberals cannot afford to be 
silly or untruthful. The other side can 
be these things without losing their dy- 
namic power, for they are not thereby 
betraying their own creed. But if we 
abandon our sense of reality and our 
honesty, we are false to our vows and 
we become disguised reactionaries, con- 
triving the defeat of the forces we pre- 
tend to serve. 

REBECCA WEST 
Ibstone, Bucks, England 
June 18, 1953. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Is socialized medicine the an- 
swer to U.S. health problems? Here’s an author- 
ity who says “No” after a look at Britain’s plan. 

The authority is Dr. Paul Magnuson, of Chi- 
cago. Ir) Britain, he finds specialists getting rich, 
general doctors tangled up in red tape. Patients 
with ordinary ills are getting poor care. 

Dr. Magnuson recently served as chairman of a 
White House commission to study the nation’s 
health needs. This study is expected to form the 
basis for any health plan that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration may propose in the months ahead. 

Editors of U.S. News & World Report inter- 
viewed Dr. Magnuson in their conference room. 





Q Just what do you understand, Dr. Magnuson, 
has been the controversy in the medical profession 
the last few years about socialized medicine? Is the 
Government on one side and the doctors on the other? 

A I don’t think that the medical profession is 
divided at all about socialized medicine. I think they 
are all dead against it, except for a very few rather 
tadical individuals. 

Q What do you understand by the phrase “social- 
ized medicine?” 

A Where the Government really has control and 
operates the medical treatment for people all over 
the country. 

Q Would you say that Britain has socialized medi- 
cine? 

A Yes, I certainly would. I spent two months 
over there, and drove 3,000 miles looking at it, last 
summer. 

_Q Were you impressed by it? 

A Well—I came down with President Truman on 
his car from Philadelphia to Washington, when in the 
course of our visit he said: “I hear you’ve been in 
England. Did you have a good time?” I said, “Yes, I 
had a good time. I got in a week’s good grouse shoot- 
ing, and the rest of the time I just went from door to 
door, doctors’ offices and patients, made calls with doc- 
tors, down to the grass roots.”’ And he said: ““What do 
you think of it?” I said: “Well, if you’ll just open the 
door and all the windows on the car, I’ll start telling 
you.” That’s the way I feel about it after having 
looked at it from the standpoint, as I see it, of the good 
treatment of sick people in the country districts. 
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Dr. PAuL B. MaGnuson, 69, has had a distin- 
guished career in medicine and public service. 

He has practiced in Chicago since 1910 and, 
during most of that time, has taught at North- 
western University. For 15 years he was professor 
of surgery at Northwestern. 

Dr. Magnuson was the first medical director of 
the Illinois Industrial Commission, and served as 
a medical officer in the first World War. From 
1941 to 1946 he was medical director of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration in Washington. 

His assignment as head of the President’s Com- 
mission on the Health Needs of the Nation took 
a year to complete. : 





Q You mean that they don’t get adequate treat- 
ment? 

A I think if they get into the hospitals, they get 
pretty good treatment. The specialists in England 
are getting rich. All my friends over there are driving 
Rolls Royces. 

Q Why is that? 

A Because they get paid for all the work they used 
to do for nothing in the hospitals. Their teaching they 
get paid for—we don’t in this country. Their treat- 
ment of patients in the hospital they get paid for and 
still have their private practices on the side. 

Q Why is it the poor people are not getting tne 
care? 

A Why? Because the doctors in England, the gen- 


eral practitioners, have no facilities in the first place.~—+ 


They can’t get into a hospital to care for their patients. 
They can’t send their patients to the hospital. They 
have to send them to the hospital and have the hospi- 
tal assign them to specialists, or they have to send 
them to specialists and let the specialists get them 


into the hospital. The doctor as a general practitioner = 


has no access to the hospitals. However, it is true that 
much of this isolation of the general practitioner from 
the main stream of hospital practice existed before the 
enactment of National Health Insurance in England. 

Now, the original plan in England was to set up 
medical diagnostic treatment centers, so that the doc- 
tors in the community could come together and prac- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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- « « One doctor ‘saw 18 patients in 90 minutes’ 


tice sort of loose group medicine, and so that the 
patients could be sent to this center and have their 
blood counts there and their urinalyses and their 
blood chemistry and their X rays, and all that sort 
of thing, handled at this center where they would 
have consultants coming in from the medical centers. 
That was never developed. Much of the success of 
British National Health Insurance was predicated 
upon large capital expenditures for just such diag- 
nostic centers, but the precarious state of the British 
economy prevented these expenditures. The original 
estimate was 156 million pounds [436.8 million dol- 
lars]—after three years it is over 400 million pounds 
[$1,120,000,000] and the end is not in sight. 


Too Few Doctors 

You see, they promised them everything. Well, you 
can’t buy medical services until you have medical per- 
sonnel to supply the services, and they didn’t have the 
medical personnel. So they assigned these fellows as 
many as 3,000 to 4,000 people to take care of, and then 
these general practitioners are responsible for the care 
of these 3,000 to 4,000 people each. I sat in doctors’ 
offices over there. One doctor I knew quite well—I 
had known him in the past—asked me into his surgery, 
which is what they call their offices over there. I sat in 
his reception room for a while and looked over the 
patients and he saw 18 patients in 90 minutes. He filled 
out 18 forms in the same 90 minutes.)I don’t think he 
saw a patient for more than five minutes—maybe a 
little more, some of them. Two of them had been sent 
to the hospital previously. 

One of them had a great pain in his knee. Well, that 
happened to be something that I might be interested 
in, and I asked the doctor if I could examine the man. 
So he got up on the table, and here was a young man— 
well, about 40, young to me—and as he slipped off his 
britches, I could see a big mass at his hip. I asked him 
what they did for him at the hospital. He said: “The 
doctor’s having a brace made for my knee.” 

What this fellow really had was a tumor of the hip, 
and that is the reason why he was having pain in the 
knee. Many times, in t.b. in the hip joints in children, 
they get pain in the knee before they get a pain in the 
hip—it is a common symptom. Anybody who has 
trouble with their hip very frequently has pain run- 
ning down the inside of their leg to the knee. He 
couldn’t possibly have put a brace on because he 
couldn’t have gotten the brace up high enough to do 
any good because of this tumor. That fellow didn’t 
need a brace any more than a cat needs two tails! But 
that was the diagnosis that came back to his doctor— 
he needed a brace for his knee! That man, in my opin- 
ion, never saw a specialist—he was just pushed off by 
someone who was too lazy to examine him or too 
ignorant to know what to look for. 

A retired general, whom I went up to the hospital 
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with, was sent up there because he had hurt his ribs, 
or his chest really, in a fall. And he said to me: “Well, 
I’ve been paying for this socialized medicine business 
—I might just as well get an X ray free.” So he went 
to the doctor and the doctor sent him up to the hos- 
pital. He was six hours from his home to the hospital 
and back, just 20 miles from where he lived in Devon- 
shire, and four hours of that time was spent in the 
clinic waiting for an X ray. They were lined up! He 
never had a stethoscope put on his chest. Anybody 
could have made the diagnosis with a stethoscope and 
some manual manipulation. It doesn’t take very much 
brains to tell whether a man has a fractured rib or not. 

Anyway, it is so easy with a stethoscope and a little 
manual manipulation. But he wanted an X ray. He 
goes to the doctor and asks for an X ray. The doctor 
has no facilities for taking the X ray, so he sent him 
to the hospital. When they sent the X ray back, two 
days later—no fracture! In the meantime, the fellow 
has had no treatment. 

A little adhesive plaster to strap him up in the first 
place would have fixed him up. 

Q What it means, then, is that there are inadequate 
facilities numerically? 

A Personnel and facilities. 

Q Will they overcome that difficulty? 

A I don’t think they’ll overcome it because they've 
got the general practitioner ruled out of the general 
hospitals in England. 

Q Is this because of a social custom? 

A Only partly. They used to have access to a cer- 
tain number of them. 

Q Why are they denied it now? 

A Don’t ask me! 


Hospitals and Specialists 

Q Isn’t that because the Government has to control 
the allocation of patients, and the individual doctor 
has nothing to do with it? 

A No, I don’t think they control the allocation of 
patients. The doctor sends his patients to the hospital 
in the district, but he doesn’t have to send them if he 
thinks he can treat them at home. The patients now, 
however, all want to go to a specialist, now that it’s 
free. Most of them don’t need a specialist—all they 
need is a good doctor. So that the doctor has come to 
amount to nothing more than a forwarding agent and 
somebody to fill out forms. The biggest foolishness 
you’ve ever seen—a sheet with 28 kinds of forms for 
the doctor to fill out for different things. 

Q How do the doctors feel generally? Are they 
against it or for it? The specialists like it, but the gen 
eral practitioner doesn’t, is that it? "3 

A The general practitioners have reached a stage 0 
lethargy where they don’t give a damn. Their incomes 
have all been cut materially—they never did make 
very much, you know. On the other hand, some of the 
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_. In industrial areas in England people got no attention’ 


practitioners who didn’t go into it at all have bigger 
practices now that pay them much more money than 
they ever had in the days before socialized medicine, 
because so many people have become so disgusted 
with it that if they have any money at all they’ll go to 
their doctor. A man in Exeter told me: “Well, the first 
year it was a little tough because I didn’t go in for it, 
but now I have more business than I can take care of. 
I’ve taken on an assistant.” 

Q What percentage of doctors would you say are 
in socialized medicine? 

A I think the vast majority are. 

Q Are they forced into it? 

A They can’t live unless they do. 

Q Do you think the specialists like it? 

A Why, sure. Why wouldn’t they? 


Who Likes Socialized Medicine 


Q Why is it that the usually conservative publica- 
tions, like the London Economist, report that prac- 
tically all of the doctors, general practitioners and 
specialists alike, approve of the program? 

A Have you read the Peterson Report? That was 
written by Dr. Osler Peterson who was over there in 
the Rockefeller Institute. He was over there for two 
years, and this report is the fairest evaluation of so- 
cialized medicine that I have ever seen—perfectly 
dispassionate, gives credit where credit is due, and 
calls attention to the weaknesses. 

Now, it works much better in Scotland. Scotland 
has 5 million people, they have four good medical 
schools, and the Scots are cannier than the English. 
What they did was exactly what we did in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration—they regionalized it. They said 
here’s a medical school and here is an area—we’ll 
make the medical school and the faculty there respon- 
sible for the practice of medicine in that area. The 
medical schools send their professors out in consulta- 
tion. The central government provides money and 
time for the doctors to get a vacation, and also a few 
weeks’ instruction in medical courses. Thus the doc- 
tors in the big hospitals get acquainted with the doc- 
tors in the country. They have helicopter and air 
transportation for the injured and the acutely ill, 
so that they can get them in off the islands—I 
think I’d just as leave be sick on an island in 
Scotland as anyplace; you’d get to a hospital about 
as quickly as you’d get from here to Garfield Hos- 
pital in traffic hours. 

Q Generally speaking, would you say that social- 
ized medicine is popular in England? 

A That’s a pretty hard question for me to answer. 
In the industrial areas, they never had anything be- 
fore. It was perfectly unbelievable. I have been to 
England before—I have lived there as much as eight 
months at a time—and the complete lack of care, the 
complete lack of even compensation laws, the com- 
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plete lack of responsibility so far as the employer is 
concerned for his workman has always been perfectly 
astonishing to me. You can’t compare it with this 
country where we have pretty good compensation 
laws in every State in the union. 

We have a sense of responsibility now—not when I 
started practicing in 1910. Then the motto was: “Settle 
for a dollar while the blood flows.” Now there is a 
responsibility that the employer assumes in this coun- 
try which, so far as I can see, was not assumed by 
British employers. 

I went to one industrial town—I’ve always been 
particularly interested in the industrial community, 
probably because I started practicing at the stock- 
yards, been a coal-mine doctor, been medical director 
of the Illinois Industrial Commission, and so have had 
quite a go at that. 

But in the industrial areas of England the people 
got no attention whatsoever. Doctors would not go in 
there to practice. Their families didn’t like the living 
conditions, and they couldn’t make the living they 
wanted. Now, however, they get paid on a per capita 
basis. If they are assigned 4,000 people, they get so 
many shillings a year for each one—I don’t remember 
what it is, about 17, 18 shillings, and this was raised 
a little this last year. 


Where Britain's Plan Works Best 

So in those industrial areas I think it is undoubt- 
edly better. In some industrial areas the doctors have 
gotten together and formed loosely associated clinics 
and go on duty for each other so that they are not 
compelled to work six, seven days a week. In Glasgow 
that was being done. In London that was being done. 
In Slough it was being done—and Slough is the one I 
was going to tell you about, which was an industrial 
clinic supported by the Nuffield Foundation. The doc- 
tor there had an excellent industrial clinic. He was 
running accident prevention. He was running air pol- 
lution, and all that sort of thing. 

One of the milk companies—the Borden Co., I 
think it was—had given him a big truck and they 
fitted it out as a dressing station. Instead of having the 
people who needed dressings of fingers and the hand 
and what not come to his office, so they could still 
continue to work, he ran this truck around with an 
assistant on it, pulled up to the various places at a 
certain time of day, took care of the men in each plant 
and moved on. He ran that truck all day long around 
that big industrial area. He had one of the best re- 
habilitation outfits that I have seen. 

Q Generally speaking, there must be bad industrial 
areas in this country, too, aren’t there? 

A Well, of course, when you say “this country,” I 
am not prepared to say. I don’t know of bad condi- 
tions in Chicago, where I’ve lived for 40 years, and 


(Continued on next page) 
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where I started practice when there really were bad 
conditions. 

Q What is the motivation for the socialized-medi- 
cine movement in this country? 

A The same motivation there is for higher wages 
and lower food costs. I think most people do not 
realize that health care must be paid for and they 
have been led to believe in many instances that so- 
cialized medicine under the Federal Government will 
give them good care for nothing. 

Q What is their theory, that the poor people cannot 
get adequate medical care at the price? 

A That is their theory. 

Q They can get the care, but they can’t pay the 
price, is that it? 

A They can get the care in any big city in this 
country. They can get better care than they ever 
dreamed of in England in the big city. 

Q At a price, though. 

A Without any price! 

Q You mean on a charity basis? 

A Call it a charity basis, if you want, but somebody 
pays for it. The doctors at the medical schools and 
hospitals don’t get paid for it. 


Free Clinics in the U. S. 

Q And there are lots of free clinics, aren’t there? 

A Yes, there are free clinics over at the County 
Hospital. Most of our clinics in Chicago charge some- 
thing. They find that the patient would rather pay 
something, and I have found that true in my practice, 
too. I still see patients from the time I was practicing 
at the stockyards. I don’t know what they’re making 
now, but they pay $1. My regular charge for an exam- 
ination is $25, but I have never turned any of them 
down or turned any of them out. 

Q Would you say that that is true of doctors gen- 
erally in this country? 

A In my opinion it is, unless they think the patient 
is a chiseler. 

Q Therefore, the answer that most medical men 
make is that the poor, in one way or another, can get 
care whether they can afford it or not? 

A Yes. Now, the thing that they can’t get is house 
calls. 

Q How about hospital care? 

A Oh, yes, they can get hospital care in most cases 
if they need it. Sometimes they have a different un- 
derstanding than the hospital staff. The County Hos- 
pital in Chicago, while it isn’t a very pretty place, 
Bellevue Hospital in New York, which isn’t a very 
pretty place, have the best men in the city of Chicago 
and the city of New York on those staffs—and they 
don’t get paid a damn cent for it, and never did. 

Q Is this true of all areas? 

A Every large city that I know anything about. 
And you take the men in the medical schools. I’ve 
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taught at Northwestern University now for pretty 
near 40 years—I was professor of surgery for more 
than 15—and I never got paid a nickel for teaching, 
and didn’t expect it. That’s part of my job. You have 
to figure on giving it about a third of your time. It’s 
the people who have modest incomes that need help 
more than the really indigent. 

Q Doctor, I believe the report made by your com- 
mission says that we need more medical care—we 
need to increase the level of medical care generally in 
this country. Is that right? 

A Yes, I think that’s true. 

Q What single thing, do you think, can achieve 
that end? 

A Medicine has always been, for the most part, a 
small retail business. If the boss is out delivering 
goods, there is nobody to take care of the customers 
in the store, and the boss can’t even look into new 
goods or catalogues to replenish or improve his 
stock. 

There’s only one other country in the world, that I 
know of, where they have as good medical men as 
they have in the United States, and that is Sweden. 
Now, they have a type of socialized medicine in Swe- 
den, but it isn’t like what they have in England. 

Q You mean the doctor here should run an estab- 
lishment instead of running a one-man show? He 
should have some assistants? 

A Yes. 

Q A sort of supermarket idea? 

A No. I believe in using the hospital as your cen- 
tral market place, and do it the way they do down 
here at the K Street Market. There are lots of people 
there selling everything. You are free to walk around 
there and buy what you want from whichever one you 
want. None of them supports the other. They are all in 
there competing, and yet they don’t seem to be throw- 
ing any meat axes at each other. 


Compulsory Health Insurance 

Q How would you characterize the proposals of 
Oscar Ewing, former Federal Security Administrator? 
Were they properly characterized as socialized medi- 
cine? 

A I don’t think that compulsory health insurance 
could be characterized as socialized medicine, but I 
think it would be a toe in the door toward getting 
socialized medicine—and it would mean the setting 
up of great federal governmental bureaucracy to 
handle it, and whenever the Government is collecting 
money for insurance or anything else, you are going 
to have bureaucratic controls sooner or later. 

Q You are opposed to compulsory health insurance, 
are you? 

A I am for this reason: What is the sense in collect- 
ing pay-roll money here, in your town and mine, 
whether it’s Kankakee or Keokuk, and sending it down 
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«People should pay monthly for medical protection’ 


to Washington, keeping books on here, here, and here, 
and then sending a certain percentage of it back to do 
the thing you could have done in the first place with- 
out any bookkeeping right in your own locality. Who 
pays all the bureaus, and how much do the nonpro- 
ductive people take out which doesn’t go to the care 
of the sick or the support of hospitals? 

Q Couldn’t you say the same thing about Social 
Security? 

A More or less, yes. Certainly some types of Social 
Security. The most important part of Social Security 
is, in my opinion, that it is a good insurance corpora- 
tion backed up by the Federal Government, which, if 
the Social Security runs out of money, will have to 
furnish some from some other source. 

Q Well, that’s it. The locality couldn’t have it be- 
cause it would go broke. You have to have a general 
treasury into which to put money for the operation, 
don’t you? 

A Somebody has to pay for it. 

Q And that’s the working person himself, isn’t it? 

A Whoever has it deducted—you and I. 


How to Insure Against Ill Health 

Q Well, Doctor, what is the way in which you 
would allow people to pay for this increased health 
care? 

A According to our report and in my opinion it 
should be done by prepayment. People should pay on 
a monthly basis for protection against medical ex- 
penses—just like any other kind of insurance. Of 
course, some people don’t have the money even for 
that. So their local communities will have to arrange 
to make up the difference with financial assistance as 
needed from State and Federal Government. The 
premium should be a rate low enough so that 90 per 
cent of the people in the United States can get it, by 
one means or another. It should cover the doctor’s 
care, too—not just hospital costs—whether he treats 
the patient in the home, office or hospital. 

In order to insure people at low premiums, com- 
panies must be protected against catastrophic loss. I 
have a suggestion along those lines which fits very 
well into the over-all objectives of our report. My 
suggestion is that the Government establish a reinsur- 
ance company to reinsure medical and hospital serv- 
ices for everything—except t.b. and n.p., which the 
State will have to take care of itself. They would re- 
insure companies which issued policies which gave 
complete coverage and didn’t put in all the fine print 
on limitations of many policies which are now being 
sold. 

Q What do you mean by n.p.? 

A Neuropsychiatric. 

The Federal Government does that on veterans’ 
building loans, they do that on your bank deposits. 
Why shouldn’t they reinsure any company that wants 
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to start a medical-insurance plan on a sound basis 
if that company will conform to certain require- 
ments in writing their policies. In other words, 
the Government could set standards of medical-in- 
surance policies in order for that company to be 
reinsured by the Government, and in that way 
the Government could control the type of policy 
just as they do the type of hospital that is built 
under the Hill-Burton Act. 

Q How would you finance the reinsurance pro- 
gram—general revenues? 

A No. The insurance companies would pay part of 
their premium into the Government reinsurance just 
like the banks do for bank-deposit insurance. But if 
there were an epidemic or something like that, and 
the Government ran out of funds, then they would 
have to do like Lloyds of London—go borrow it some- 
place—or else pay it out of taxes. 

Q In other words, the principle of insurance can be 
estimated up to a point, but nobody can foresee the 
extremes to which epidemics or any other health acci- 
dents may occur? 

A That’s right, but you can’t on fire insurance, 
either. Lloyds of London make their living on reinsur- 
ance—that’s practically all they do. 

Q How large a monthly premium do you think a 
family ought to have to pay for such a comprehensive 
program? 

A I don’t know exactly. We talked about that a 
good deal in the Commission, and it seems that a 
$3,000 income is the dividing line between the great 
many people who have insurance and the great many 
people who don’t. In other words, there were more 
people below the $3,000 limit that didn’t have insur- 
ance. Now, where is your $3,000 being accumulated? 
Is it in New York City? It isn’t worth very much in 
New York City—or Chicago, Washington. But $3,000 
a year in some of these Southeastern and Southwest- 
ern towns is a lot of money, and people can live very 
comfortably on it. 


Helping Poor People Pay 

Q Just what would the premium be? 

A That is what I am getting to. When you try to 
make a dividing line on the basis of money, you have 
to say under what conditions that patient has to live, 
what his expenses are in living where he does, what 
he has, if anything, left over for medical expenses of 
any kind. In other words, he may be medically in- 
digent where he may not be indigent from the stand- 
point of food and clothing. 

Q And if he is medically indigent, the Government 
would do something? 

A Well, my own opinion is that these people who 
are medically indigent should be able to carry a card 
which entitles them to medical services at the expense 
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of whatever community they live in. The local com- 
munity is in a position to find out what these people 
really need. Now, these people ought to have a card so 
that if anything happens to them suddenly, they can 
get medical services from the hospital or from the 
doctor immediately, without a means test. Some of 
these hospitals are running so short and in the red 
that if a patient comes in and can’t show in some way 
that they can pay their bill, the hospital can’t take 
them. They simply don’t have the money to take 
them. I never saw a doctor refuse to take care of any 
of them, but I have seen hospitals do it. This card that 
they ought to have would entitle them to <>rvice 
which can be looked up afterwards to see whether 
they are able to pay for part of their service or whether 
the community has to pay all of it. 

Q The community would police that? 

A Yes. 

Q Who is going to get this done? 

A You can’t force anything to be done. You can 
lead Americans a long way, but you can’t force them 
an inch. 

Q But if it is a community-financed operation— 

A All right, then it is the public-spirited members 
of the community and the members of the medical 
profession who can work it out in each community as 
it suits their own needs. It isn’t a question of the Fed- 
eral Government coming into any of the 48 States and 
telling them just what they have to do and how 
they’ve got to do it. 


What Government Can Do 

Q Are you for any federal aid for this? 

A That is what our report recommends, yes. I think 
that the position of the Federal Government ought to 
be that of a catalytic agent—they are stimulators of 
progress—to do what they did in agriculture and 
show people how to plant and plow and get more out 
of what they had. 

There are 31 million school children in this coun- 
try, and I’ll bet you there may be only a small per- 
centage of them who get a complete medical examina- 
tion, including chest X rays, posture examination, 
blood count, etc., from the time they are 5 to 18, unless 
they are ill—and yet, we are turning down 30 per cent 
of our young men for the draft because of some dis- 
ability. Why? There’s something the Government 
ought to be interested in. These men may have curva- 
tures of the spine, which are slowly developing, things 
that don’t give any symptoms, but keep a man from 
carrying a pack on his back. That isn’t an illness. It is 
a weakening thing that unfits a man for military duty. 
Weak feet. That ought to all be corrected in schools. 
Could be there was incipient diabetes and t.b., but 
they don’t have any X rays made of the chest, they 
don’t have any blood tests, these little, weak, anemic 
kids— 


Q Would the Federal Government pay for that un- 
der your plan? 

A Could pay for it and get big returns. Suppose a 
hospital in a location set up a clinic of this kind with 
local doctors. Practically all the doctors who are 
practicing can make these examinations on the spot. 
All right. Now, the Government can say, “We will pay 
this hospital $10 for each examination—let the doc- 
tors contribute their time.” Have the thing in the 
form of an examination blank with a voucher on it, 
with someone to sign the voucher to certify the 
examination. 

Q This is for the needy? 

A This is just for the children. 

Q All this to be paid for by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

A The Federal Government would pay part. 


Why Doctors’ Fees Are High 

Q Doesn't a doctor charge $75 or $100 for a com- 
plete medical examination now? 

A Yes, but screening examinations and complete 
physical exams of someone complaining of symptoms 
of some kind are very different. Now, remember, your 
doctor, for a comprehensive medical examination, has 
had laboratory work of at least several kinds done. 
You would have to have a urinalysis and a blood 
count. The blood count costs about $5; a urinalysis, 
$2. Then, maybe, he’d want some blood chemistry— 
uric acid, urea, cholesterol, or something of that sort— 
and they are $5 each. 

The technician has to take a course of biochemistry 
to know all about that. Then he wants an X ray of 
your chest and other X rays. He wants to do a gastro- 
intestinal X ray, and that is a big job, as you know if 
you have ever had it done. They give you barium 
meal, stand you in front of a fluoroscope, look you 
through the front and through the back and through 
the side, to see how your peristalsis is. That is a long 
process. And during that they take X rays. 

Well, the X ray material for that and the time it 
takes will add up to anywhere near a $25 cost. If you 
can get a complete examination of that kind for $75 
or $100, including your doctor’s time in going over 
you and punching and poking and stretching you, 
why, you got off pretty easy. 

Q But most people couldn't afford that, could they? 

A Most people don’t need all of it! 

Q If you call a plumber, they charge you $10 or 
$15— 

A Yes—and then they forget their tools. 

Q Your report, Doctor, called for a federal-State 
health system, starting with a federal Department of 
Health and Security and having 48 State health au- 
thorities, isn’t that right? 

A We said there are several ways that this thing 

(Continued on page 47) 
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A GENERAL MOTORS MASTERPIECE 








First and Foremost—It’s Thoroughly Dependable! 


Next time you're talking to a Pontiac 
owner, ask him what features and 
qualities he likes most about his car. 

You will undoubtedly get an answer 
covering such things as Pontiac’s dis- 
tinctive Dual-Streak beauty; its roomy 
comfort; the smooth big-car ride of its 
122-inch wheelbase. 

He'll also tell you about Pontiac’s 


magnificent performance—about the 
surge of power that whisks you through 
traffic like a breeze and rolls you so 
economically over the highway miles. 

You'll hear about price, for every 
Pontiac owner is proud of the smart buy 
he has made. He'll point out to you that 
his Pontiac cost him very little more 
than the lowest-priced cars. 


But through it all will run one refrain: 
Pontiae’s wonderful ability to deliver 
thousands of carefree miles with only 
routine attention. 

All of these wonderful Pontiac bene- 
fits are at their finest in this beautiful 
steel Station Wagon. See your nearest 
Pontiac dealer and learn why dollar for 
dollar you can’t beat a Pontiac. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Machinery and Equipment to Help People |P 


ALLIS-CH 
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any People 
So Many Things 


| The Multiple V-Belt Drive 


IONEERED and introduced by Allis- 

Chalmers as the Texrope drive in 1925, 
the multiple V-belt drive has helped revo- 
lutionize mass production methods. 


It replaced the old-time, overhead line 
shaft which relayed power to machines 
through a maze of long, flapping belts. With 
the Texrope drive, each machine has its own 
motor and control, allowing it to operate 
independently at maximum efficiency. 


This system permits design of faster, 
more compact, more productive machines 


Produce More—Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


, makes possible modern streamlined 
factory planning . . . provides millions of 
people with cleaner, safer, quieter, more 
pleasant work. 

And it helps makers of every kind of 
product—step up production, lower man- 
ufacturing costs, pass welcome savings on 
to you. 

Modern mass production employs thou- 
sands of machines driven by Allis-Chalmers 
electric motors and Texrope drives—with 
electric power provided by Allis-Chalmers 
turbines, circuit breakers, switchgear and 
transformers—ail helping people to afford 
more of the things they need and want! 


Texrope is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 
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From Switzerland, France and the U.S. A.— 
recipes for the finest food aloft! 


Famous chefs. as a rule. like to travel. They serve in the best restaurants 
and hotels all over the world—in order to learn how to prepare the finest foods 
of all countries before they finally settle down. 


Nearly all the chefs who preside over United Air Lines’ 12 flight kitchens were born 
and trained in Europe. In returning on visits they often include, with 

United’s encouragement, a scouting trip to see “what’s cooking.” Just recently one 

of our chefs came back with dozens of new recipes gathered on a European tour. 


Recipes like these, along with the most popular American dishes, are prepared in 
United Air Lines’ own spotléss. modern kitchens. Mainliner® meals. the finest food 
aloft. are included in your first class fare. which is often /ess than first class rail plus 
lower berth! For reservations call or write United or an Authorized Travel Agent. Copr 1953 itis JO viremae HGH | 


United Air Lines 1. \ \ t, 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR. Both FIRST CLASS and AIR TOURIST service. Seats on all flights only 2 abreast on each side of a wide aisle. 
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.- « ‘We need more medical schools’ 


could be done. The local community ought to decide 
how it’s best for them to work. We don’t believe that 
this thing should be run from a central bureaucracy 
in Washington. 

Q Do you feel that your report to President Tru- 
man represented a step forward in the direction of 
public education on this subject of what we should do 
about medical care in this country? 

A I think that the report is a factual report, honest- 
ly gathered from many sources, including the Ameri- 
can Medical Association as well as many other or- 
ganizations. They all co-operated completely. I never 
heard a bit of acrimony in all these hearings. We 
didn’t hold testimony. We simply sat down the way 
we are doing right here. 

Q How long did it last? 

A It took a year. 

Q Did you travel around? 

A Yes. We had eight public hearings from coast to 
coast—Philadelphia, Dallas, Raleigh, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit and San Francisco. We 
had over 30 panels, where we sat around the table 
here in Washington, representing the different phases 
of medical care. 

Q Wasn't there an objection from some group at 
the time you were appointed to this Commission? 

A Yes, but I believe most of it was due to a mis- 
understanding of our objectives. 

Q Do you think we will be out of the problem now 
that there is a change in Administration? 

A I hope there will be a lot more light with much 
less heat in it. 

Q Have you any idea how the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration will work out the problem? 

A No. I have been asked that a dozen times in 
the last few days, and I said that I am not a pro- 
moter, I am not trying to sell the American people 
anything. 


Mess in Veterans’ Program 

Q Doctor, would you say that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital program is in a big mess, as you 
sometimes hear? 

A Yes. We built up a wonderful medical service 
with the medical schools of this country. We were 
training hundreds of residents who never could have 
gotten any training any other way. We were giving 
the patients a service that they had never known be- 
fore. And all this simply by putting the thing in the 
hands of the various medical schools to run in 
an area. State lines didn’t make any difference. 
Minnesota ran it in North and South Dakota where 
they didn’t have any medical schools. Colorado ran 
it in New Mexico. 

Q What happened to it? 

A Well, we had it all set up. We had residents and 
consultants attending men just as they have in a 





university hospital. Then they have a cut in the 
budget. It is very difficult to run a continuing pro- 
gram and carry on research unless one knows what he 
is going to have to work with from year to year. And 
with a tax-supported institution, it is likely to have 
violent fluctuations. 

Q I have never seen doctors’ offices so full of peo- 
ple. Is the supply of doctors keeping up with the need 
for them? 

A I have more or less to generalize about that, too. 
If you want to talk just about number, we’ve got a 
doctor for every 850 people in this country, and that’s 
more than any other large country in the world has. 
But, we have more jobs for doctors than any other 
country in the world. There are many of them who 
are doing administrative work and many of them 
who are doing industrial work and not private prac- 
tice. And our medical schools have many teachers, of 
course. 

Now, we are graduating almost 7,000 doctors a year 
in this country. Well, probably three fourths of those 
boys are in residency training. So, you add up 7,000 
four times and come to 28,000. and then take three 
fourths of that for the residency training—and these 
fellows are not out treating patients in the field—work- 
ing in hospitals, yes, but they are not out in what we 
call private practice. 

Q And the military services take a lot of them? 

A Yes. 


How Many Physicians? 

Q Are the doctors fairly well distributed around 
the country, or are they concentrated in big cities 
and in certain areas? 

A They concentrate in the Northeast, and especially 
in the cities. The Northeast has a very high concentra- 
tion, while the South, the Southwest and the Rocky 
Mountain area have a much lower proportion of doc- 
tors to patients. There is only one doctor for every 
1,400 people in Arkansas, as against one doctor for 
every 460 persons in New York City. In Boston you 
have one doctor for every 450 persons. But in these 
two places you have medical schools, lots of special- 
ists, lots of people coming in from out of town for 
special treatment. 

Q Are we making the best use of our medical 
schools? 

A We are making very great use of our medical 
schools. You can’t put rubber walls in them. Your 
laboratories are just so big. And you can’t get teach- 
ers. Some teachers in our medical-school laboratories 
get less than a plumber. 

Q Do you think there should be more medical 
schools? 

A Yes, we need more medical schools, and we need 
more buildings for them. I would like to quote what 
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our report has to say about the deficiencies of our 
medical schools. I quote: 

“A number of studies conducted over the past 
few years have found the medical schools need 
from 10 to 40 million dollars in increased operat- 
ing revenue each year, and a minimum of several 
hundred million dollars for new construction and 
capital expansion . .. We are alarmed at the pro- 
gressively severe financial situation of our medi- 
cal-education system characterized, in various 
schools, by: 

“(1) Deterioration of the physical plant, with 
insufficient funds for needed modernization. 

“(2) Inability to pay salaries adequate to at- 
tract and hold a sufficient number of high-grade 
teachers, with the result that many teaching posi- 
tions are vacant and promising teachers are being 
Es... 


Solving the Medical-Care Shortage 

Q You said we needed more medical care. How 
many more doctors would we need for what you 
think of as really adequate medical care for every- 
body? 

A As our report points out, it is impossible to pin- 
point the exact number of physicians we will be short 
in any future year. By 1960, at the present rate of 
use of doctors, we will be needing anywhere from 
22,000 to 45,000 more doctors than we are expected to 
have at that time. 

I think the immediate solving of that problem is to 
make the individual doctor spread himself over 
more patients by making it more convenient in 
concentrating his work so that he doesn’t have to 
travel so much. 

Q You mean clinics? 

A Yes, clinics or group practice or loose associations 
around small hospitals in the country. There isn’t any 
reason why these Hill-Burton hospitals shouldn’t have 
doctors’ offices built right in conjunction with them 
so that the doctors can use the laboratories and X 
rays. They can substitute for each other on their days 
off. They can help each other in surgery. You are 
turning your retail business into a small wholesale 
business, that’s all. 

Q Aren't you really talking about organized medi- 
cine instead of socialized medicine? 

A Yes, certainly. 

Q Organized medical service is what you are really 
after? 

A That’s right. Medical service has been very 
poorly organized. 

Q And that way utilize the scale that you have? 

A Certainly. 

Q What would the American Medical Association 
say to a program like that? 

A I think they are coming around. 


.-- ‘By 1960 we will need 22,000 to 45,000 more doctors’ 


Q Has anybody ever used the term “organized 
medicine’’? 

A That is what AMA claims to be. 

Q They use that exact phrasing? 

A Yes. 

Q You have mentioned the business of relying 
greatly on private comprehensive health-insurance 
plans, reinsured so long as they had policies that 
weren't too costly. Could you suggest what you think 
would be an average premium price for an average 
family? 

A What do you call an average family? 

Q We have mentioned the indigent who couldn't 
afford such plans. What about the people who, we 
presume, would be able to afford such plans? 

A If you say “presume,” I will try to answer your 
question. But to go to those indigent again, the in- 
digent in one place are rich— 

Q Well, what would a comprehensive premium 
cost the man who can’t afford it himself—hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care? 

A I think it could be covered for $150 a year per 
family—if there were broad enough coverage in num- 
bers. 

Q It costs a great deal more than that now in most 
of these plans, doesn’t it? 

A Well, it depends upon the plan. You know, there 
are some of these plans that are sold very cheap, but 
they have an awful lot of fine print in them. 


Criticism of Insurance Fees 

Q Even the plans that leave aside the things that 
have to be paid on specific fee can cost an average 
family $125 to $200 a year, can’t they? 

A Yes, and those specific fees are something to 
watch, and I’ll tell you why. They have led to more 
criticism of medical insurance than any other one 
thing, because this is what happens. The insurance 
company sells you a policy and on that policy is listed 
a lot of things that they will pay so much money for. 

For instance, I saw one the other day that had $25 
for tumor of the neck. Well, what is it—a gland in the 
neck, just under the skin, that you don’t have to do 
much with but take a little local anesthetic right in 
the office and take it out; or a tumor of the neck that 
means some of the toughest surgery in the world? 
Now, the patient reads that and thinks that the insur- 
ance company has it all set up with the doctor that 
that’s all he is going to pay. 

Q But aren’t you talking now about cash-payment 
plans? I thought you were talking about the regular 
group-health programs. 

A No. I was talking about the indemnity payment 
programs, the cash indemnity. Now, you take Health 
Insurance Plan up in New York City—they had to 
borrow money to get that thing started. They bor- 
rowed from the Rockefeller Foundation. There is a 
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complete-coverage insurance policy. It takes care of 
everything. They have their own clinic, but they em- 
ploy doctors from the community. They have one ad- 
vantage, and that is that they have some medical men 
at the top of it that can judge whether a doctor is 
worth his salt—and remember, when you’re buying 
medical services you are buying a pig in a poke. A 
fellow might be an awfully nice guy, but may turn out 
to be an awful crock when it comes to medicine. 


Need for Federal Aid 

Q What is your attitude toward federal aid to med- 
ical education? 

A If you can keep Government control out of it, I 
am heartily for it. 

Let me quote from the report, which spells out the 
need for federal aid but at the same time emphasizes 
the need for safeguards against interference with aca- 
demic freedom. I quote: 

“The need for funds to train health personnel 
is serious and urgent, and all sources of funds 
should be used, including grants from the Féd- 
eral Government. We accept as a _ principle 
that any federal grants should supplement, 
not replace, State appropriations and private 
gifts, and should not exceed a designated per- 
centage of a school’s total operating budget. Also, 
the preservation of the administrative autonomy 
of the schools must be preserved. Legislation 
for federal grants should spell out assurances 
of freedom in the selection of students and 
faculty, and in the determination of the pro- 
grams, subject only to the requirement that 
minimum standards be maintained.” 

Q There’s an impression about doctors in some 
quarters that all doctors eventually get rich and drive 
Cadillacs. What would you say is the average income 
of a doctor? 

A I was just looking at the chart put out by the 
AMA. Up until the last few years the average income 
in most States for the general practitioner was from 
$8,000 to $11,000. That takes in not only the old doc- 
tor who is established but the young doctor who is 
getting established. The average specialist was making 
about $14,000 to $16,000. Remember, to be a special- 
ist now—four years in college, four years of medical 
school, one year’s internship, and then five years after 
that for specialization. Figure it out— 

Q You're 35 before you start. 

A Certainly—or close to it! 

Q Could you say that the ethics of the medical pro- 
fession are improving or deteriorating? 

A I think good doctors are just as ethical now as 
they have always been. I think the whole moral fiber 
of this country has degenerated, and that would have 
to include the medical profession. 

Q Would that be the desire to get rich quick? 
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A No. It’s the fur-coat and ice-box business. Fee 
splitting, we call it. 

Q How does it manifest itself in a medical way? 
Does it manifest itself in the careless handling of pa- 
tients? 

A No, not at all. 

Q Higher fees than the patient ought to pay? 

A Maybe. It manifests itself in this way. A doctor 
will get machinery in his office sometimes, which he 
doesn’t really know how to interpret the results of. 
Take an electrocardiograph machine. It takes an ex- 
pert for that machine. But you ¢an run an electro- 
cardiograph for $5 and it makes an impression on, 
the patient. You run the reel off and say: “Why, 
you're all right,” or ‘“‘You’ve got this little wave 
here that’s out of line,” and by the time they get 
through pointing out enough waves the patient is 
a neurotic. It is that sort of thing that is prevalent 
in certain localities. 

But the fee splitting is the worst part of it, where a 
doctor sends a patient not to the man that he consid- 
ers best to take care of him, but to the man that will 
give the forwarding doctor the biggest split. 

Q Is there much splitting going on between these 
doctors? 

A I'd hate to tell you how much I thought it was. 

Q Is that frowned on by the medical profession? 

A Certainly. That is buying and selling patients, 
isn’t it? 

Q Is it legal? Is there a law against it? 

A No. 


‘Ghost Surgery’—How Much? 

Q How often is a man operated on by a doctor that 
he has never heard of or ever even sees? 

A I don’t know. You can find references to “ghost 
surgery,” too, where a man. will take a patient into 
the hospital and tell the individual that he is going 
to operate on him and then gets somebody else to do it 
because he knows that he himself isn’t competent. He 
collects the money and gives the other doctor $25 or 
$50, or whatever he has to. 

Q Is that a prevalent practice? 

A Fee splitting is extremely prevalent in my opin- 
ion. 

Q Is “ghost surgery" occasional? 

A Well, it’s getting more occasional because hospi- 
tals are frowning on it and boards of trustees of good 
hospitals will kick a man out if they catch him doing 
1€. 

Q What measures have been taken by the medical 
profession itself to expose unethical practices? 

A The American College of Surgeons has done it. 
They put about 2 million dollars into hospital stand- 
ardization—and that all came out of medical pockets, 
too. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q Then the doctors with ethical standards have 
been pressing to get this kind of thing done away 
with? 

A Certainly. 

Q Is it generally recognized by medical men that 
the people may lose confidence in doctors if these 
things g0 on? 

A Listen, doctors are funny guys. In the first place, 
they are all the ruggedest kind of rugged individual- 
ists. At the same time, they are dealing with more or 
less emotional things all the time. They are certainly 
unbusinesslike. They are certainly unorganized, in 
their own little spheres, because you are here, there, 
and everywhere. They have no central place where 
they come and sit down and do their work, in other 
words. The work is spread from here to there. For 
the most part, doctors are honest. I am perfectly con- 
vinced of that. But they are awfully careless. 

Q Inwhat way careless? 

A They are certainly careless about their business 
dealing. 

Q Do you think that that accounts for the fact that 
the Internal Revenue Bureau has found so many of 
them deficient in their income taxes? 

A Yes. They don’t keep books. If I had to keep my 
own books, I’d be in jail! I’ve had a secretary for 33 
years who does it for me, but the average doctor who 
is all over the place in a country town carries a little 
book in his pocket that he plans to make notes in that 
he will transfer to his ledger. But he never makes the 
note. At the end of the month, he says: “Now, who 
did I see last month?” 

Q And you think this is mostly a case of careless- 
ness? 

A I’m sure it is mostly carelessness. 


AMA vs. Fee Splitting 


Q What about the group that represents the rank 
and file, the AMA, have they done anything about fee 
splitting? 

A The AMA has condemned it openly and written 
a good many things about it. The AMA has no control 
over its membership. Each local society is the only 
control over that particular group. The AMA as a 
central body can’t control anything in the local socie- 
ties. It is all done by the local membership. 

Q Is it possible that the public hasn’t been made 
sufficiently aware of these things, and that is why 
they haven't been corrected locally? 

A I think that is partly true. 

Q But that kind of publicity has not been shown in 
one locality, has it? It is a country-wide generaliza- 
tion. 

A Well, you see, one reason why the income tax 
agency has been going after doctors so hard is the 
agency allows deductions for commissions if it’s the 
custom. 





. .- ‘Doctors are the ruggedest kind of rugged individualists’ 


Now, with lawyers, it is the custom. The fellow who 
has the case knows that that is the procedure ap- 
proved by the Bar Association. But with a doctor, you 
are supposed to charge what the patient can afford 
to pay. It can be assumed that the doctor doing the 
operation has spent 10 extra years getting his qualifi- 
cations and he is going to get a reasonable fee for 
operating, and if he is going to “kick” some of it back, 
he is charging the patient more than he should. 

Q Unless he deducted the “kick back’ from his 
own fee, and why shouldn't he do that? 

A The other doctor ought to charge for his services. 

Q A separate charge? 

A Yes. 

Q And not for sending the patient? 

A That’s right. 


Business Methods in Medicine 

Q What do you think of this system of looking at a 
man and having a little conversation with him and 
trying to determine his capacity to pay in that rather 
unscientific way. Aren’t mistakes apt to be made 
in overestimating or underestimating a man’s capacity 
to pay? 

A Well, I’ve practiced medicine for 40 years and, 
talking from my own experience, I don’t think I’ve 
been stuck and I don’t think I’ve stuck anybody else. 
I think doctors and patients should have a business 
understanding before an operation and then-~ there 
wouldn’t be so many people shocked by doctors’ bills. 

Q Is it possible for the medical profession, through 
their local medical societies, to police the profession? 

A They do. If you feel that you’re overcharged by 
anybody, most county medical societies have what they 
call an “ethical relations committee” to which you can 
present your case if you think you’ve been treated 
badly by a doctor. And you’ll get a fair hearing. 

Q Do many people take advantage of that? 

A That’s the trouble—they don’t seem to know 
about it. 

Q Whom do you go to if you find the doctor you go 
to is a dud? 

A Do you mean whom do you go to so you don’t 
get another dud? 

Q Yes. The layman is completely helpless there, 
isn’t he? 4 

A Well, it depends. There is an American Medical 
Directory that has a record of every doctor who prac- 
tices medicine in this country—whether he’s a mem- 
ber of the AMA or not. It’s all coded—you can find 
out where he graduated, what his internship was, when 
he was born and what training he has had and a lot 
of other things—but they’re great big books and few 
places have them. I made a suggestion to the AMA 
that they publish these things by States so that the 
drugstores could have them, for instance. And don’t 
have them coded. 
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Well now you say, “How can I find out who is a 
good doctor?” Only in this way—the medical schools 
in this country today in the last 20 years especially 
have been turning out very well trained medical stu- 
dents. You know that if a man comes from any one 
of 72 schools, you know which are the good schools or 
it is easy to find out, and if they’ve come from those 
schools, they’ve had a good training because they 
could never have graduated if they didn’t. 

If you go back to my time, it wouldn’t mean a thing, 
because I didn’t know as much when I graduated 
from medicine as a second-year student does, now. 

Q About questionable practices in prescriptions—is 
there much of that? 

A I don’t think there is much of that. 

Q Do you think there is anything to the criticism 
the layman sometimes makes that surgeons have an 
inclination to cut you up when you shouldn't be cut 
up—in order to get a fee? 

A No. I don’t want to put it that way because I 
don’t think there are many men who are willing to 
make an incision just to get a fee. And they wouldn’t 
last in any hospital in this country approved by the 
American College of Surgeons any longer than it 
would take a board of trustees to get him out because 
he would be reported. A nurse would report him— 
somebody would report him. 

But there are some fellows who very easily can 
make an error in judgment between an appendix and 
a bellyache. Now if you’ve got a pathologist in that 
hospital, as you ought to have in every hospital, 
every bit of tissue taken out has to go to the pa- 
thologist. If that pathologist finds that this doctor 
has done 10 appendixes and he hasn’t been able 
to find any inflammatory process in most of them, 
he reports that to the board of trustees, and the 
board of trustees says, “These bellyaches are too 
frequently not appendicitis, and we don’t want this 
fellow any more.” 

Q So there is a check against that? 

A Oh, sure—where there is a pathologist. And 
that’s the reason every hospital should have one, and 
that’s the reason why some of these fellows get away 
with things in these hospitals where they don’t have 
any pathologist. 


Doctors as Specialists 

Q Would you say there is too much specialization 
among doctors now? 

A I have my own feelings about overspecialization. 
On the other hand, medicine has gotten to be such a 
tremendous field that if one doesn’t come sooner or 
later into a special interest in medicine—in other 
words—a semispecialist—you just can’t comprehend 
—your chemistry, your metabolism, your glands, the 
interrelations, allergies—it’s all too big for one man to 
cover. 


..- “Not many men make an incision just to get a fee’ 


Q Would that rule out the ability of a man to prac- 
tice general medicine, then? 

A No. Medicine is still 50 per cent art. We’ve gotten 
to the stage where we’re overemphasizing the science 
of medicine, and forgetting the art. They’ve begun to 
call the art of medicine psychiatry. That I’ve always 
given away in order to keep my patients working 
and getting well. 

Q Doctor, would you say this country as a whole is 
a healthy country? 

A I think so—unless we have a lowering of the 
stock market, and then we get a lot of ulcers and 
colitis. 

Q Do you think our accelerated life has increased 
the number of nervous patients in this country? 

A I don’t know—it’s hard to gauge what the aver- 
age nervous system will stand. There is always a 
breaking point. Apparently the Russians have found 
it—they can break down a nervous system completely 
in a very few weeks. Now how much the wear and 
tear of life does that to us, depends upon our threshold 
of resistance. And I wouldn’t be able to guess at that. 

I know one thing—that apprehension about any- 
thing is one of the worst things—you can call it worry 
—but call it apprehension. 


Danger in Too Much Worry 

Q How much apprehension has been stirred up by 
these drives, like the cancer drive, for instance? Aren’t 
more people afraid of cancer than could possibly ever 
Set it? 

A Probably. And this heart business—I know of 
more people who have become neurotics who have 
hearts they will live for 30 years with, just because 
some doctor said they had heart disease—that’s the 
thing we’re setting up right now at the Rehabilitation 
Institute in Chicago—to evaluate how much heart 
disease and how much the capacity of the heart is. So 
that we can say to a patient—‘“Listen, brother, you 
can get a job anywhere except on the fifth floor of 
the Pentagon where the Government didn’t have 
enough sense to put in any elevators, and we wouldn’t 
like to have you walk up five floors every day in the 
week. But in an elevator building where you can go up 
18 floors without any effort on your part—certainly 
you can have a job there.” 

Q What about this cancer business—do you think 
that apprehension can be allayed in any way? 

A Yes, it could be allayed if we could get enough 
informed people to make those examinations and say 
to the patient—“‘Now you don’t have cancer.” But 
the trouble is they’ve stirred up a hornet’s nest 
about examination and there are not enough peo- 
ple to make the examinations. So the women go 
around feelirg themselves and get worried about 
something they can know nothing definite about, 
without an examination. 
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STRAUSS: With Him, the Atom Is an Old Story 


The new “‘Mr. Atom” is moving into one of the biggest, 


most complex jobs in the world. 


Lewis Strauss, as head of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
takes over a 9-billion-dollar industry that includes far more 
than bombs. He becomes the boss of laboratories, factories, 
whole towns. He is custodian of the topmost of top secrets. 
He may get the job of piloting the atom’s change-over from 
Government monopoly to a beginning in private enterprise. 


He is in favor of that. 


Whatever comes next in the atomic age, Strauss will 
tackle it as a veteran. He’s been in on it from the start. 


> Lewis Strauss, investment banker, 
World War II admiral, public servant, is 
to be the new top man in one of the na- 
tion’s biggest enterprises—its multibillion- 
dollar atomic industry. 

Mr. Strauss is becoming the chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. In 
that position, his’ views are to exert a 
dominant influence upon the shaping of 
policies that are of active concern to all 
people and to industry. In a real sense, 
he becomes the man at the controls as 
the nation heads into industrial use of 
the atom. 

The scope of Mr. Strauss’s new job 
reads like a page out of science fiction. 
He is to be boss of the A-bomb and the 
H-bomb. He is to stockpile new and 





fantastic secret weapons. He rules over 
hundreds of millions of dollars in con- 
tracts, filing cabinets crammed with se- 
cret documents, libraries of atomic in- 
formation. His domain holds factories, 
laboratories, whole towns. 

An air of scientific mystery rests over 
the whole operation. Even the names of 
places and materials reflect the magic of 
the atom: Los Alamos; Oak Ridge; plu- 
tonium; uranium; isotopes; fission; re- 
actors. The operations add up to some 
9 billion dollars that the Government 
has spent on atomic materials, plants 
and labor. 

Mr. Strauss has intimate knowledge 
and firm ideas about his new job. He is 
no newcomer to the field. His interest 


—Harris & Ewing 


A-BOMBS ARE ORDERED IN WASHINGTON ‘ 
. secret documents, spy stories, atomic magic 








in physics goes back to his high-school 
days. He was helping to finance atomic 
research in 1938 when, to many, this 
seemed an idle dream. 

In the early stages of governmental 
experimentation, Mr. Strauss was the 
Navy’s expert on such matters. At the 
end of the war, Mr. Truman called him 
in to serve as one of the first five mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
He held this place until 1950, when he 
went back into private business as a fi- 
nancial adviser to the Rockefeller broth- 
ers in their investment enterprises. 

When Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
elected, he looked about for a man who 
knew atomic matters and whose philoso- 

(Continued on page 54) 





. AND CREATED AT LOS ALAMOS 
and 9 billion dollars 
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LEADERSHIP DEMANDS CONSTANT ACHIEVEMENT 


More defense 





for your dollar... 


U.S. Air Force delivers it with Lockheed Starfire 


The new Lockheed Starfire is an 
all-weather interceptor built to de- 
fend America against enemy air 
attack. Alerted by our protective 
network of radar and ground ob- 
servers, Starfires can climb quickly 
to the attack, locate and knock out 
invading bombers in any weather, 
day or night. 


The Starfire does an outstand- 
ing job—and saves money in the 
process. Economy is important 
with,the Air Force, and here’s how 
the Starfire helps on the budget. 


An economical airplane is one 
that performs its mission with 
greatest efficiency and offers maxi- 
mum. availability on the ready line. 
Maximum time between servic- 
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ings means lower maintenance 
costs. More important, it means 
fewer planes are needed. The U.S. 
Air Force provides both types of 
economy with the Starfire. 


Since the Lockheed Starfire is 
a 2-place interceptor, it utilizes the 
cooperative efficiency of a 2-man 
team to compute the tactical prob- 
lem and perform all the other split- 
second operations of intercepting 
an enemy at 600 mph-plus speeds. 


No fighter-interceptor can get 
into the air quicker—none can 
climb faster —a valuable combina- 
tion that saves vital minutes in 
reaching enemy bomber level. 


The all-weather Starfire is 
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equipped with automatic elec- 
tronic controls—Hughes Radar 
System, Westinghouse Automatic 
Pilot, Sperry Zero Reader—and 
other advanced devices, making it 
very nearly an automatic airplane. 


Reports coming in from the field 
indicate that Lockheed has again 
produced a “pilot’s airplane?’ Air 
Force pilots like the Starfire and 
like to fly it. They find it simple 
to fly and rock-steady under actual 
instrument conditions. 


Here is the happy combination 
of 4 important factors in one re- 
liable airplane: (1) Superlative 
performance—(2) Easy mainte- 
nance — (3) Pilot popularity — (4) 
More defense for your dollar. 


Lockheed 
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Thus simply, Secretary of Commerce Weeks stated in a recent 
address a profound business truth which is frequently over- 
looked. 


“Tf the regulated industries are to render their full services to 
the nation,” the Secretary said, “it is my judgment that the 
regulatory bodies must allow earnings adequate to attract and 
support the equity capital they can use effectively for economies, 
improvement and growth.” And he observed further that “the 

* courage and inventiveness that risks great sums for improve- 
ments and economies in the future does not naturally emerge 
from men who have not the credit to raise the money nor the 
assurance that they would be allowed a return on it when their 
dreams come true.” 


That has been the situation of the railroads. Earning a return 
on their investment which over the years has averaged less than 
4 per cent, the railroads have not found it possible to attract 
the equity capital they could “use effectively for economies, 
improvement and growth.” 


Nevertheless, by drawing heavily on their reserves and by 
sharply increasing their obligations for the purchase of equip- 
ment on the installment plan, the railroads have put into service 
since the end of World War II more than 500,000 freight cars 
and almost 18,000 new diesel-electric locomotive units. For 
these and other improvements they have spent more than a 
billion dollars a year. 


Such improvements mean not only better service to the public 
but also more efficient railroad operation, with costs and rates 
lower than would otherwise have been necessary. And as re- 
search opens up other possibilities, there will be other oppor- 
tunities for railroads to make improvements which will mean 
still better service at the lowest possible cost. 


To take advantage of these opportunities, the railroads will need 
not only “the courage and inventiveness that risks great sums 
for improvements and economies in the future,” as Secretary 
Weeks said, but also the cash and the credit which, in the long 
run, can come only from “not stinting on the feed.” 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


* ~ WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
a~ 

You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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Advocate of a role for 
industry in atom work . . . 


phy of government dovetailed with his 
own. He found Mr. Strauss and put him 
to work as his own atomic expert. 

By political background and economic 
philosophy, Mr. Strauss fits neatly into 
the new place. He long had been a friend 
and aide of Herbert Hoover, and was a 
strong advocate of bringing about indus- 
trial participation in the atomic pro- 
gram as soon as it reached a stage at 
which this was feasible. He now thinks 
it is feasible. 

Business and the atom. Back in the 
1940s when Mr. Strauss was originally 
confirmed as a member of AEC, the late 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Michi- 
gan, asked him what he thought of the 
business provisions of the atomic law. 
Mr. Strauss replied that he thought their 
implications were socialistic and that he 
condoned them only because of the ex- 
perimental and military nature of the 
project. He said that atomic develop- 
ment should be returned to the Ameri- 
can pattern as soon as possible. 

This fundamental concept has not been 
altered by Mr. Strauss. He is taking it 
into his new work. And he is moving 
into AEC at a time when AEC is pro- 
posing to Congress that it change the 
law to let private industry take a hand. 

Specifically, AEC now feels that, un- 
der proper safeguards, private concerns 
might be permitted to use fissionable 
materials for developing atomic energy. 
It would permit private concerns to do 
certain kinds of research on atomic power 
projects in AEC laboratories. And it 
would let these concerns patent such 
scientific discoveries as they make. As 
the law now stands, these discoveries 
would go to AEC. 

No one yet knows how costly atomic 
power would be if produced on a com- 
petitive basis. All work thus far has been 
done under a Government monopoly. 
But it now is known that atomic power 
is feasible. An atomic submarine is being 
built. One hitch may be that the military 
is using about all of the fissionable ma- 
terials—uranium and such things—that it 
can get. There may rot be enough to 
go around under present conditions. 

Mr. Strauss regards power develop- 
ment and the medical use of atomic by- 
products as only a small part of the 
things that can be done with the new 
scientific secrets. But he would keep mili- 
tary secrets tightly secure. He does not 
underestimate the Russian scientists and 
is sure in his own mind that Russia has 
atomic bombs. 

Personally, Mr. Strauss is a cultured, 
pleasant man of 57, gentle and courteous 
to his subordinates, easy of manner and 
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_.. Strauss: no fear that man 
will exterminate himself 


speech. Yet he is a man of firm convic- 
tions, Willing to stand alone in dissent if 
necessary. He knows the power of the 
atom, but sees no reason to fear that man 
will exterminate himself. 

Mr. Strauss was reared at Richmond, 
Va., educated in the public schools 
there. His father was head of a whole- 
sale shoe company and young Strauss 
worked in his father’s firm until 1917 
when he joined Herbert Hoover's Bel- 
gian Relief staff. He made an economic 
study that caught Mr. Hoover's eye, be- 
came secretary to Mr. Hoover and trav- 
eled with him as an adviser in later years 
during Mr. Hoover’s presidential cam- 
paigns. 

At 23, while still in Europe, Mr. 
Strauss was offered a place in the bank- 
ing house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. He took 
it, rose to a partnership in less than five 
years and stayed with the firm until 
1946, when he went on the AEC. Then 
he said it was like cutting off his own 
leg to quit the firm. 

Through the years, Mr. Strauss’s fi- 
nancial affairs involved him in the oper- 
ation of leather, rubber, tank-car and 
transportation companies. He was active 
in educational, religious, cultural and 
charitable work. He was a friend of 
scientists such as Robert A. Millikan 
and Niels Bohr, of Denmark, helped to 
finance work on radioactive isotopes for 
medical work. 

As a Naval Reservist, Mr. Strauss 
was called to duty in Washington nine 
months before Pearl Harbor and spent: 
the war years in ordnance and procure- 
ment work. He devised the “E” flags to 
stimulate ordnance production, helped 
to develop the radar proximity fuse that 
picks its own target in flight, won three 
medals and rose to be rear admiral. 

The late James V. Forrestal, then Sec- 
retary of the Navy, assigned Mr. Strauss 
to atomic work at the outset of the Gov- 
ernment project. He was a natural choice 
for Mr. Truman for the first AEC. 

Mr. Strauss has high praise for Gordon 
Dean, who is retiring from the Chairman- 
ship of AEC. He thinks Mr. Dean has 
done a great work. 

In his own early days on AEC, Mr. 
Strauss objected to sending isotopes to 
Russia for medical purposes, thinking 
they might be misused. He objected to 
giving military information to England. 
If there was a dissent, he usually was the 
dissenter. 

Now, the new appointment puts the 
man who used to be the lone dissenter in 
command of the whole Atomic Energy 
Commission. Mr. Strauss is the key man 
for the new atomic era. 
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Diesel engines along the Secret of quickly pumping The crew enjoys automatically 
pipe-line pump oil around | out heavy crude—1' million regulated year ‘round air- 
the clock, thanks to Fulton gallons in 14 hours — lies in conditioning and ventilation, 
Sylphon self-powered controls maintaining oil at 120° en also abundant hot water serv- 
that automatically maintain route, through use of Fulton ice, thanks to Fulton Sylphon 
engine coolant temperature. Sylphon Steam Controls. non-electric Controls. 





On its way trom well to consumer, 
crude oil delivery is speeded — 
thanks to Fulton Sylphon Controls. 


The Diesel engine that pumps 
the oil, the treating unit in the oil 
field; the tanker that transports it, 
the instruments and valves that 
measure or regulate its flow... 
even the trucks that deliver the oil 
—all owe their performance in part 








to Fulton Sylphon Controls, bel- 
lows and packless valves. 

Everywhere, in everything, 
Robertshaw®-Fulton temperature 
control is vital today. Perhaps our 
extensive experience can help you 
solve temperature control prob- 
lems in your plant or on your prod- 
uct. We invite the use of our engi- 
neering service. 


Robedshaw-Fultow 


CONTROLS COMPANY Oe 
Pennsylvania 


Robertshaw Thermostat Division © Grayson Controls Division © Fulton Sylphon Division ¢ American 
Thermometer Division * Anaheim Division © Bridgeport Thermostat Division * Fielden Instrument Division 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Keport 





DOWNTURN IN BUILDING— 


BIG CAUSE: TIGHT MONEY 


Builders complain bitterly 
about a shortage of mortgage 
money. They also fear the market 
for houses is shrinking. Is this a 
real problem? Yes, as explained 
by bankers, builders, realtors and 
Government officials across the 
country. 


Home building, one of the main- 
stays of the business boom, shows 
signs of weakening. 

The chief cause, officials and bankers 
agree, is the Administration’s policy of 
letting interest rates rise, while holding 
down the money supply. Concerns that 
put money into mortgages have less now 
to invest and favor other kinds of loans. 
This is true especially for life insurance 
companies. 

As a result, builders and home buy- 
ers have more trouble with financing. 


Houses are harder to build and harder to 
sell. 

The pace of home building has begun 
to slacken. There is a growing feeling 
among economists, in and out of Gov- 
ernment, that a still slower pace is in the 
offing (see chart on this page). 

“Tight money” is not the only reason. 
Supply of houses has been catching up 
with demand. House hunters are becom- 
ing more choosy, as indicated by reports 
that sales are most difficult for old and 
high-priced houses. In some cities, hous- 
ing supply seems to exceed demand. 

Government recognizes this change in 
the supply-demand picture. Last year. 
officials feared housing shortages in 120 
communities and tagged them “critical 
defense” areas, eligible for special help 
to spur building. Now only 49 are so 
designated, and the list is shrinking 
rapidly. 

Still, many people want to buy homes. 

A Federal Reserve Board survey found 
more prospective buyers this year than 


last. The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, dealing with builders all over, 
finds few, if any, facing failure: sales 
are slower, but houses, in time, do sell, 
Good designs and new gadgets, such as 
air conditioning, draw many customers, 
Builders still regard price cuts as a last 
resort. 

The immediate problem is getting 
houses built. This is where “tight money” 
is proving a deterrent. 

Builders, before starting work, like to 
have a promise from a lender to write 
mortgages on the planned houses, so sales 
will come readily. If few are to be built, 
a local bank or savings and loan associa- 
tion may give this assurance. For a big 
development, a life insurance company 
or big bank is sought. 

Until recently, big banks and insurance 
companies were eager for such deals, 
They were selling Government bonds, on 
which interest rates were kept low by the 
Truman Administration, and putting the 
proceeds into mortgages. A Treasury 
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bond paid no more than 2.5 per cent; 
mortgages, with federal insurance, 
prought at least 4 per cent. 

Now Government has let the Treasury 
ate go to 3.25. Earnings on other bonds 
jo have risen. So mortgages, though 
their rates have risen too, no longer seem 
so choice. 

Switching from bonds into mortgages 
i; more difficult than it was. Prices of 
jonds have dropped. They can’t be sold 
except at a loss. 

What this means to one big lender 
is shown by Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. This concern, its president says, put 
1.6 billion dollars into investments of all 
types last year. Much of the money came 
from selling Treasury bonds. This year, 
Metropolitan expects to have 1 billion to 
invest; relatively little is expected from 
bond sales. 

Borrowing from such companies has 
gown more difficult. Builders’ “prior 
commitments,” as they are called, are 
harder to arrange. 

Builders find it troublesome to do busi- 
ness With big banks, as well as insurance 
companies. Here they run into Govern- 
ment rules designed to protect the veter- 
ans. They also find that mortgages guar- 
anteed by federal agencies, more than a 
third of the total mortgage business, tend 
to lose favor because interest rates on 
them are fixed, while other rates go on 
rising. 

The results of these problems are na- 
tion-wide. 

A Western company proposed to build 
1,500 two-story brick apartments, a shop- 
ping center and swimming pool at 
Phoenix, Ariz. It got the Government’s 
blessing in an agreement to guarantee the 
mortgage. But 43 concerns refused to 
provide the money. 

William J. Levitt, one of the biggest 
Eastern builders, warned a Senate com- 
mittee that his company has cut in half 
its plans for next year. Tight credit, he 
said, is causing trouble. : 

Reports of “prior commitment” prob- 
lems come also from Chicago, Detroit, 
New York and San Francisco. 

Builders can, of course, go ahead with- 
out lining up mortgages in advance, but 
they then run into greater risks. When 
they finish building, they may find that 
mortgages are still not available so as to 
permit sales. In many cities and most 
small towns, mortgages, even when not 
subject to Government rules, are not easy 
to get, a survey by the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards indicated. 

Lacking a promise of mortgages, the 
builder may also find it difficult to get a 
loan to cover his materials and labor 
while his houses are going up. Construc- 
tion loans are scarce in the South and Far 
West. Elsewhere, bigger charges are 
levied on them. 

Small builders seem least affected by 
this bundle of woes. They can rely on 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Here’s the dish that 
industry thrives on 


EFFICIENT HANDLING methods make 
the difference between profit and loss 
in many businesses today. 

Handling costs are being cut as 
much as 75% by Yate Trucks and 
Hoists selected for specific jobs. You 
may want the capacity of a Giant 
Ram Truck; the maneuverability of a 
Worksaver or Warehouser; the high- 
stacking ability of a Yate Lift Truck. 

To find out how YALE will help you 
save time, money and man power, 
complete the coupon below. 











NOW! See how Yale Trucks, Hoists, and 
Attachments can effect Savings for You 
The World’s first Traveling Mate- 
rials Handling Road Show will be 
coming your way soon. This Show 
is now on a coast-to-coast tour to 
give businessmen an on-the-spot 
demonstration of how YALE Ma- 
terials Handling Equipment can 

create savings of up to 75%. 
Watch for announcement of the 
Yale Traveling Show in your city 








SEND FOR FREE COPY OF The Picture Story of Yale Materials Handling Equipment 














i lala MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —-———— ~ 

rf i Al © : The FZYEERTTA Manufacturing Co., Dept. 527 

l Roosevelt Blvd. & Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. | 

MATERIALS LC) Please send the Picture Story. | 

HANDLING () Advise me when the Yale Road Show | 

EQUIPMENT will visit my city. | 

Company | 

% Registered trade mark Name Title. | 

Yale Hoists are sold . , . | 

exclusively through Street City State. | 
INDUSTRIAL In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 

DISTRIBUTORS Box 337—Postal Station *‘A'', Toronto | 

a a nn 


GAS, ELECTRIC, DIESEL LIFT TRUCKS » WORKSAVERS + HAND TRUCKS « HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS « PUL-LIFTS 
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The stranger in the 
bathroom mirror! 





If you're like we are, you wake up 
drowsy and dishevelly. 

You creak to the bathroom and in your 
mirror you face a frightening stranger 
who looks 10 years older than sin, You 
rub the crop of black stubble that has 
pushed up in the night, and reflect on 
the condition of your tongue. 





This is the nadir...the dank, dark | 


moment! 

But chin up! Don’t despair. Soak the 
old face with kind, hot water. Lavish 
foaming lather in every nook and cranny. 
Then let a gleaming Sitver Star blade 
slide swiftly across your cheek, leaving a 
path of cool, clean, young skin behind it. 

Beautiful SiLver Star—rejuvenator of 
tired old maps—made of keener Swedish 
steel by the exclusive Duridium process! 
It’s more than just a blade, it’s a luxury 
that’s good for the spirit. 

2 out of 3 men who use SILVER STAR 
are successful executives, who can afford 
the very best. (20 blade dispenser, 98¢) 

Try double-edge Sitver Stars today, 
American Safety Razor Corporation, 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 
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Special Report 





. . . Congress, Government 
ready to stimulate real estate 


smaller companies, like savings and loan 
associations, which are increasing their 
volume of home loans. Buyers for custom- 
built houses seem plentiful. 

So further declines in housing starts 
would stem, initially, from the big build- 
er's difficulties. These haven't been fully 
reflected in the latest divp, because 
units started today are based on deals 
made months ago when money was 
easier. Deals checked by “tight money” 
in recent weeks mean fewer starts months 
hence. 

Warnings of this from builders are 
taking effect. The Administration is de- 
ciding not to make money tighter (see 
page 73). Congressmen are moving to 


r- 


Staff Photo-USN& WR 
HOUSE GOES UP 
For builders: a bundle of woes 


relax Government rules. The Government 
is getting ready to buy and sell mort- 
gages again, in an effort to get the funds 
for real estate turning over faster. 

But these moves are not counted on to 
make “tight money” into “easy money.” 
They deal the immediate problem only 
a glancing blow and aim partly to take 
care of what the builders fear is the long- 
range outlook: a smaller public demand 
for houses. 

Weaker demand is not yet general, 
but there are signs here and there. 

In Chicago, houses built in predepres- 
sion years bring 15 to 20 per cent less 
than peak prices, agents say. New York 
has seen some “distress” sales of older 
real estate. Older houses seem to be 
selling well in most parts of California, 
however. 

(Continued on page 59) 





Smart copy cats know 


NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 
are easy to spend—safer than cash 


First-time travelers learn fast. They see 
experienced travelers carrying National 
City Bank Travelers Checks—and do 
likewise. 

NCB Travelers Checks are spendable 
everywhere for everything, and if lost or 
stolen, are promptly refunded. Cost only 
75c per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Vela Galen 
enclimeancible 
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Special Report 


. . . New dwellings over 
$20,000 attract fewer people 


Owners who want to sell their houses 
may find that real estate men are a little 
tougher to deal with. Some are refusing 
to list old houses for sale unless there is 
agreement in advance on the price the 
agent thinks is reasonable. 

“New dwellings priced over $20,000 are 
attracting fewer people. Builders are 
adding “extras,” such as air conditioning, 
without making a corresponding increase 
in their prices. 

This change in market tone was to be 
expected. In recent years, fewer families 
have been formed; this reflects the low 
birth rate during the depression. Another 
source of demand—families that were 
forced to double up in existing homes 
during World War II—is just about elimi- 
nated, Census Bureau studies show. That 
is the result of the heavy building done in 
the last few years. 

Meanwhile, real estate men find the 
market “saturated” in a few cities. This 
is reported in Iowa, parts of New Eng- 
land, one or two spots in Texas. The real 
estate market in Washington, D.C., once 
booming, has slackened noticeably since 
the new Administration began cutting 
Government spending. 

Apartments, once hard to get, are 
now available in most areas. Rents, 
though rising, seem not so high, com- 
pared with prewar levels, as prices of 
new houses. Monthly payments on these 
are rising, too, as a result of higher in- 
terest rates. 

Apartment building has gone down 
sharply since 1950. 

With urgent demands filled, builders 
are now depending for a big market on 
the effects of prosperity. People who 
don’t feel they have to move are, never- 
theless, looking for bigger and_ better 
homes. Whether they actually buy de- 
pends on a number of factors: whether 
they are satisfied with the prices they 
can get on their old houses; whether 
they find enough improvements in new 
ones; and how they feel about business 
conditions (for the latest on consumer 
trends, see article on page 76). 

Demand thus has become less solid. 

Prosperity, in turn, can be reduced 
if building slackens. Labor experts figure 
for each 10 per cent dip in housing 
starts, unemployment in building trades 
and building-materials industries might 
rise a couple of hundred thousand. A 
rate of 925,000 houses a year, as indi- 
cated in the chart, might end jobs for 
close to half a million. Repercussions in 

other businesses would greatly increase 
the final toll. 

That’s why the first. sign of trouble in 
building causes much worry. 
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Progress poses for its picture 


HIS LINE-UP of four of Erie’s 

diesel fleet gives you an idea of 
what has happened to a busy railroad 
whose key word is progress. 


in the production and distribution 
of what you eat, wear and use. 


Add it all up and you see why Erie’s 
heavy investment in modern equip- 
ment benefits everybody. Here is 
progressive railroading in action — 
Erie’s constant effort to provide the 
best in safe, dependable transporta- 
tion. When you ship or travel you 
will find real help from your nearest 
Erie representative! 


All Erie’s freight and passenger 
trains between New York and 
Chicago are hauled completely by 
diesel power. Travelers benefit by the 
use of smooth diesel power. Shippers 
enjoy better on-time performance 
and improved service. All this helps 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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CINCINNATI 
Netherland Plaza « Terrace Plaza 


DALLAS 
The Adolphus 


. rN 
TELETYPE TALE 
of 9 cities 


and their 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
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Chase & Park Plaza Lord Baltimore 
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This is a-story of nine independently 


CHICAGO 
The Drake 
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owned and operated hotels, now offering 
you the added convenience of free tele- 
type reservation service. with immediate 
confirmation. In ‘¢h/s they ‘are alike — but 
each one interprets good living and hospi 


tality in a unique and distinct manner 


to increase the pleasure. of your visit! 


NOT A CHAIN 
Individually Owned! 





NEW YORK BOSTON 
Hotel Commodore Nationally Represented A) Parker House 


Seeseeseveseseseesseseosees ROBERT F. WARNER INC. ©90026 8893988980 99098806868 


A Public Relations Organization serving 
independently owned and operated properties 
NEW YORK: 588 Fifth Ave., J]Udson 6-5500 

CHICAGO: 77 W. Wash'n St., RAndolph 6-0625 
BOSTON: 73 Tremont St., LAfayetté 3-4497 
WASHINGTON: Investment Bldg., REpublic 7-2642 


and in Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle - 
Glen W. Fawcett Assoc 





WARNER REPRESENTED 





ATLANTIC CITY 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


PITTSBURGH 


Carlton House 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








\pp!. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


If your banker has turned you down recently on an application for a loan-- 
explaining that money was "tight"--you might do well to try again. 


MORE CREDIT. Point is that money isn't quite as tight at the moment as it 
was a while back. The Government has reduced the amount that your banker is re- 
quired to put up in the Federal Reserve Bank in the form of "reserves" against 
the deposits of his customers. 





So, with less money "frozen," he has more money that he can lend. 

This isn't any guarantee that you can get all the loan money you want. 
The supply remains limited. But your chances are better than they were. For 
more details, see page 78. 


USED-CAR PRICES. If you're car buying, here's a point to consider: 
Used cars are a better buy now than a year ago. That shows up in average 
retail prices put out by an affiliate of the National Automobile Dealers 
Association. Some typical examples: A year-old Buick Riviera now is sell- 
ing for $2,245; last summer a year-old Riviera brought $2,345. A year-old 
Chevrolet this June costs $1,565; last June it was $1,735. 





AUTO INSURANCE. Here's a problem we've had posed to us: 

You hold an automobile liability-insurance policy issued on the basis that 
no one in your household under the age of 25 drives. Then, during the year, one 
of your children reaches driving age and gets a driver's license. Does your 
policy protect you if he begins using your car? 

Yes, even though your company may require you to give notice of such a 
change and you neglect to do so. When the policy comes up for renewal, however, 
don't forget to make the change. You'll pay a higher premium, but there will be 
no question of whether you are covered. 





ULCER PILLS. You may want your doctor to look into this: A new way of giv- 
ing some old stand-by medicines, plus unlimited diet, is unusually successful in 
treating ulcers. That's reported at an American Medical Association meeting. 

A Cleveland physician, Dr. Edward A. Marshall, gives ulcer patients pills 
every half hour. The pills contain atropine and phenobarbital to calm nerves; 
magnesium oxide, calcium carbonate and aluminum hydroxide to offset acid. 

Dr. Marshall says this: In most cases, pain is gone in 24 hours. Ulcers 
heal; patients usually can quit the pills after 4% months. The treatment is 





(over) 
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cheaper, cuts down complications, results in fewer relapses. And the unlimited 
diet, he adds, makes for better nutrition and an emotionally happier patient. 


COLLEGE COSTS. Be prepared for bigger bills for your college-bound boy or 
girl next year. Tuition fees, board and room--all are up. There's no uniforn- 
ity about rates or increases. It might pay you to look around. 

The Central Association of College Business Officers reports tuition, in 
general, will be 15 per cent higher than in 1952-53. Among big-name private 
institutions generally, fees of $700 to $900 will be common; for leading women's 
colleges, $1,800 to $2,000. State universities are cheapest, as a rule. At 
these, about $130 is the average; at private colleges, around $450. 

For board and room, the College Business Officers estimate $225 is the 
average dormitory rent, $432 for meals. Eastern colleges cost moSt--up to $1,100. 





GI AID FOR EDUCATION. We've had a serviceman overseas ask us this: 

Can a Korean war veteran who has qualified for 36 months of education- 
aid payments get the same amount of money to use in a shorter period at a 
school where expenses are higher? 

No; that was possible in the World War II veterans' aid program. But 
because of abuses, the provision wasn't put into the Korean GI-aid bill. 





ALIMONY. A recent court decision helps clear up the conditions under which 
alimony payments can be taken as an income-tax deduction. Case involved a tax- 
payer whose divorce decree provided that he was to pay his wife a set amount 
each month for six years, unless she remarried or died within that time. 

A federal circuit court of appeals held such payments could be deducted. 
Its reason: Because of the conditions attached, the exact amount the wife was to 
receive was uncertain. Thus, said the court, the payments should not be consid- 
ered installments on a specific sum, which may not be taken as deductions. This 
overruled the federal tax collector, who argued that the exact amount could be 
figured by totaling the monthly payments for six years. 


TRAVEL TIP. Going to Europe? There's a new tourist-service business grow- 
ing up you may want to know about. Firms in some of the better-traveled coun- 
tries--for a price--will do just about anything asked by a bewildered tourist. 
Or one with a whim. If you've got a problem and your regular travel agency 
can't help you, it probably can steer you to one of these firms. 





OLD-AGE BENEFITS. To answer a reader: If a wife has earned Social 
Security benefit payments, can her husband receive a dependent's allotment 
based on her earnings? Not unless he is, and has been, dependent on her. 





BOMB SHELTER. For $40, you can build yourself a basement shelter that will 
give your family good protection against an atomic attack. A new manual pub- 
lished by the Federal Civil Defense Administration tells you how. The manual 
also contains plans for even safer--though more expensive--home shelters. 
They're the outcome of tests made on target houses at the Nevada atomic proving 
grounds last March. You can get the manual, "Home Shelters for Family Protec- 
tion in an Atomic Attack," from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price: 30 cents. 
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LUMBERMAN WALLACE 
More Calls . . . More Clients 


A REMOTE PROSPECT 

Often Makes A Good Customer 

Aggressive U.S. sales managers have 
always eyed rich, distant trade areas with 
envy. But the time and expense of invad- 
ing out-of-the-way markets usually makes 
such ventures unprofitable. Only recently, 
have some firms found a workable. new 
way to lick the transportation problem... 


* * * 


NEW BUSINESS 


Froma‘‘Log Book,”’ Lumber Sales 
When tall, energetic Don Wallace of 
St. Clair, Mich. says, “I’ll go almost any- 
where to follow-up new business leads,” 
the flying lumber wholesaler can list 
clients from Maine to Texas to prove how 
profitably his out-of-town calls pay off. 

Wallace pilots a Cessna 170, says, “Be- 
fore buying the plane, I couldn’t reach 
anyone off the beaten track. Today, I 
spend half my business time flying to 
marine customers in Maine, sash and 
door manufacturers in Florida, furniture 
customers all over the East, suppliers on 
the West Coast, and shuttling visitors 
from my office to Detroit airport (45 
minutes by Cessna, 3 hours in highway 
traffic)!’ Once Wallace left St. Clair, 
made calls in Monticello, Binghampton, 
Elmira, Courtland, Bath and Rochester, 
N. Y. in 2 days! He says, “Customers, 
hundreds of miles away, tell me I give 
better service than local suppliers!” 

Wallace says, “Unlike many planes the 
170 is tops for business—easy to solo in, 
yet fast enough for continued use. I like 
its high-wing visibility and sturdy land- 
ing gear because most of the fields I land 
on are rough and unfamiliar and, as for 
saving me time. I’d bank my whole busi- 
ness future on those Cessna wings!” 


Ze 





THE BRISCOES* MAP A SALES SWING 


Their ‘“‘month on the road” takes 3 days 


SERVICE 

A Briscoe Specialty 

In the hotly competitive farm market, few 
implement manufacturers move faster 
than E. V. Briscoe & Son of Kerman, 
Calif. Makers of ditching and sloping 
machines that quarter the cost of main- 
taining irrigation trenches, Briscoe uses 
a fast, 5-place Cessna to serve U. S. 
dealers. 

“For research, sales and demonstration 
trips, spotting irrigated areas, answering 
repair calls and visiting suppliers, our 195 
is indispensable.” says Mel Briscoe. He 
praises the 195’s low-maintenance gear, 
dependability and economy, recalls, “‘on a 
5-hour trip from Denver to Las Vegas, we 
used only 64 gallons of gas. Moreover, in 
the Cessna I cover in 3 days what it used 
to take a month to do by automobile!” 

*E. V. Briscoe, son and partner Mel Briscoe, pilot Harry Wathen 


YOUR BUSINESS 


Wouldn’t a Cessna solve many of your 
personnel, time and travel problems, too? 
Then try the idea of business flying 
before buying. Charter a Cessna. Use it 
as your own. Fly it on trips—compare 
time, costs, sales results, hours spent at 
home. Then you'll discover your business 
can profitably enter the “Air Age,” too! 


See your local Cessna dealer today. 
He'll gladly make all arrangements. 


* * * 


For more information on Cessnas and 
more case histories on the use of 
Cessnas in businesses similar to yours, 
phone or see your local Cessna dealer. 
He is listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone book. Or write CESSNA AIR- 
CRAFT Co. Dept. us-55, WicnitA, KANSAS. 
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heating-ventilating unit gives 70% 










THE BIGGEST BARGAIN IN BUSINESS FLYING 


To celebrate the Golden Anniversary of Flight, Cessna presents its new ‘‘Golden Year" 
170! Smooth 6-cylinder 145 H.P. Continental engine cruises at 120 m.p.h. All-metal pro- 
peller and spinner. ‘'Para-Lift’’ flaps reduce landing speed 10%, shorten take-offs. New 
more heat. Patented landing gear smooths rough 
fields. New instrument panel, cowling and striping. All-metal strength. High-Wing sta- 
bility, visibility. Hydraulic brakes. 120-lb. luggage capacity ... 
LOWEST-PRICED ALL-METAL PLANE BY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! Also see the new, 
faster 4-place Cessna 180 and luxurious 5-place Cessna 195! 


AND STILL AMERICA’S 








TODAY, CESSNA IS NO. 1 


IN PRIVATE PLANE SALES! 
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smooth, but when greatly mag- is needed to keep these metal the son or daughter makes. He or she can 
nified it looks something like surfaces apart. The thickness of still be taken as an exemption if total in- If 
this. The lubricant must keep =e — a = the aenguaad come is less than $600. But if the child’s : 
these jagged edges apart. of the oil and other factors. income reaches $600 or more, he or she Not 
is lost for the year as a tax dependent, ad 
even though the parent pays for most of J oy 
child’s support. poi 
How much does a lost exemption , 
cost in tax money? W 
For a taxpayer in the lowest bracket, the 
loss of a tax dependent means that he Pay 
must pay $133 more in taxes. For higher not 
income brackets, the increase is greater, ent 
Thus, if a couple with $10,000 income clai 
loses an exemption, the cost to them is a ti 
$174; with $25,000 income, it is $288; hall 
with $50,000, it is $396. pay 
mol 
Then, should a parent always make 
his child stop work when pay ap- | Do 
It is difficult to maintain a thick Sunep coats the surfaces with a proaches $600? ( 
“yw Peeps beeen —_ rr aes 4 a ae Not always. Many parents do insist that In| 
oil film thins, and semibound- unbreakable film. is film eer Rie, ae 
? ? their sons and daughter: , as a dor 
ary lubrication results. With although only about 0.0000001”’ ed “ae se pti wie at work i> bh 
E : 4 tax-saving measure, when earnings get ut 
ordinary oil, metal to metal thick, keeps the surfaces apart, rea ‘the $600 mark. B hae welll ino: 
contact occurs and gears wear, withstands heavy loads and —_— to the 96 0 mark. Dut this yea, 8 
especially when loads are heavy. sudden shocks, prevents wear. with wages for high-school and college =) 
students at high levels, it may pay some § for 
parents to let them continue to work § con 
hs ; : throughout the summer. even if an } con 
Sunep has scanned advantages. In addition to its outstanding exemption is lost. What the child earns § as 
load-carrying ability, it is noncorrosive; it keeps gears and may more than offset the parent’s added J} ma 
bearings clean; it prevents rusting; it stays put. And its taxes. th 
ae ; ( 
additives do not drop out during use or after prolonged storage. Do some parents actually lose by 9 mit 
For more information about Sunep and how it protects your their children’s making a little J telz 
~ ° 2 : 
equipment, call your nearest Sun office or write SUN OIL - ma $6007 dus is ' e 
; : nat happens rather frequently, usually n 
Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. US-7. because a close check has not been kept § dur 
on what the child is earning. After the } poi 
end of the year, a parent may find that J abo 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT the child’s wages were a little over $600. J $60 
Then the parent has a higher tax bill to §} par 
5 7 rN] Ol L re OM PA in Y UNOC pay. Such is sometimes the case where a § tet 
® boy or girl stops work $5 or $10 below § req 
the top amount and a Christmas bonus § or | 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. @ SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL puts the total over the limit. to | 
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‘what are some other cases where a 
child is lost as an exemption? 
There is the case, for example, where a 
college student had a little stock, given to 
him by a relative. He forgot all about it, 
but payment of a small dividend threw 
his income for the year over $600. It's 
not merely wages that count, but total 
income. In another case, the military pay 
of a Reservist increased his earnings over 
the maximum allowed. Also, a high-school 
bov, working part time in a garage, 
stopped when he had made $590. He 
bought a used car which he later sold at a 
profit of $60. This capital gain pushed 
his year’s income a little over $600. His 
father could not claim him as an exemp- 

tion. 


Couldn’t this father add the son’s in- 
come to his own, and save tax 
money? 

No. The law does not allow the father to 

add the son’s income to his own and still 

claim the son as an exemption. 


lf a student wins a scholarship, is 
that considered income? 

Not as a general rule. The value of a 

scholarship usually does not have to be 

counted as tax income unless some 

services have to be performed for it. 


What about a boy going to school 
under the GI Bill? 

Payments received under the GI Bill do 
not have to be considered by the recipi- 
ent as income for tax purposes. But, to 
claim a dependent as a tax exemption, 
a taxpayer also must provide more than 
half the support of the dependent. GI 
payments to students usually provide 
more than half their support. 


Do meals and lodging on a job 
count as income? 

In many jobs, such as on a farm or as a 
domestic, room and meals are provided 
but are not included when figuring earn- 
ings. The general rule is that, where an 
employe is required to sleep and eat in 
for the convenience of the employer in 
connection with the job, these are not 
considered part of the pay. In other 
cases, the value of meals and lodging 
may be part of the pay. 


These are some of the rules that deter- 
mine when a son or daughter or other 
relative may be claimed as a tax exemp- 
tion. Some parents keep a close watch 
o how much their children are earning 
during the year. But there is another 
point that many parents do not know 
about: If a minor child earns more than 
$600 and does not file a tax return, the 
parent can be held responsible for the 
return. And, further, the parent can be 
tequired to pay the tax on his minor son’s 
or daughter’s earnings if the child fails 
to pay it. 
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SPECIALISTS IN INSTITUTIONAL, 
PROFESSIONAL AND COMMERCIAL 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Your only single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 
Write for specifications and literature. 


metal furniture since '97 E> 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


173 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 127, Chicago 1 


Factories: Los Angeles * Michigan City, Ind. * Warren, Pa. * Walden, N. Y. « Galt, Ontario 
Showrooms. Chicago + Los Angeles * San Francisco * New York City « Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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SOVIET ‘PARADISE’—PRETTY GRIM 


Things Get Worse in Russia, Better in U.S. 


Sample of the “abundant life’ 
under Communism: 

A Russian now works 38 hours 
a week for food that cost 26 hours 
of work in 1928. An American, in 
1928, earned the same food in 
12 hours. Now, he would have 
to work only 7. 

It's a contrast that helps ex- 
plain rioting in East Germany. 

Russian workers, living in a “work- 
ers’ paradise,” have much less to show 
for a day’s work now than they had 
25 years ago. Communism, in spread- 
ing its “blessings” to the people, has 
succeeded in driving down the 
workers’ standard of living instead 
of raising it. 

American workers, during the same 25 
years, have enjoyed more and more buy- 
ing power. Their living standards, under 
capitalism, have risen steadily. 


Official figures from Moscow reveal 
what has been happening. These figures 
explain why there are strikes and riots 
behind the Iron Curtain, inspired by Ger- 
mans, Czechs and Poles who are getting 
a taste of the kind of standard of living 
that Communism is producing. 

What the figures in the chart on this 
page show is this: 

The average Russian works about 
38 hours a week to buy the same 
food he bought in 1928 with about 
26 hours of labor. His buying power 
has been cut 45 per cent. 

The average industrial worker in 
the U.S. has seen his purchasing 
power increase by 43 per cent dur- 
ing the same period. In 1928, the 
U.S. worker could have bought the 
Russian basket of food with about 
12 hours of labor. He now could 
buy this food with a little under 7 
hours of work. 

In 1928, the Russian had to work twice 
as hard as the U.S. worker to buy the 
same amount of food. Now, he has to 
work more than five times as hard. 





Here’s What a Week’s 


Based on This Much Food 
For a Family of Four . . . 





COST: 45% MORE WORK 
‘THAN IN 1928 





Bread 
22 Ibs. 


Beef 
8 Ibs. 


Potatoes 
27 Ibs. 


Supply of Food Costs in Man-Hours 


Butter 
1 tb. 


The Russian spends 80 per cent of his 
48-hour work week in earning enough 
money to buy seven basic food items fo; 
a family of four. In order to pay for othe 
foods and living costs, his wife or one o; 
more of his children has to work. 

The U.S. worker can buy the same 
amount of food as the Russian with onh 
17 per cent of his 40-hour week. He has 
a shorter work week and still has more 
money left for cars, refrigerators, tele. 
vision sets, etc. He has become a capital- 
ist with his investments in goods and 
property. Most of the things he owns are 
luxuries in Russia and are available onl 
to officials of the Communist Party. 

What is shown is that, while the work- 
er in the United States has been reducing 
his work week, with higher pay and 
buying power, the Russian worker has 
been getting what amounts to pay cuts 
over the last 25 years. Workers in the 
Soviet satellite countries also see thei 
buying power declining. 

An official survey just issued by the 
U.S. Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reveals what has _hap- 





. 43% LESS WORK 
* THAN IN 1928 


Sugar . Milk . Eggs 
4 Ibs. ° 5 qts. ° 6 
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ned to the Russian’s earning power. 
The BLS report is based on official Rus- 
jan figures made public from time to 
time. As a starting point to measure 
wages of the Russian worker, the BLS 
took the year 1928, because Russia then 
had a degree of free enterprise. It was 
the period of the “New Economic Policy” 
and peasants still had not been forced 
into collective farms. 

But, at the end of 1928, the first of 
the “Five Year Plans” was instituted, 





his with an emphasis on expanding heavy 

igh industry, BLS noted, and consumers be- 

fo gan to suffer. Wages were able to buy 

’ *! Bt less, as the years went on. Price cuts were 

 F nnounced with great fanfare in recent 

is years—including one put into effect in 

me April, 1953—but these failed to restore 

has yp the worker’s buying power to its 1928 

ore level. 

de. A market basket of seven basic foods 

|. § consumed by Russian workers was used 

nd & by BLS in measuring purchasing power. 

are | From official Russian figures, BLS found 

aly § the amounts of each food that would be 
eaten by the average family of four per- 

rk. | sons in 1928. When this market basket is 

ing | translated into U.S. terms, it amounts YW 

nd | to approximately 22 pounds of bread, 27 ¢, Re Ly Ly Lj a * 

1as | pounds of potatoes, 8 pounds of beef, COroo-. al g Make i Casto) 

uts | 1 pound of butter, 4 pounds of sugar, 5 ; Wu 

| oh Uo got my sales soy acrdes 

ei BLS then took official Russian figures 
on prices and wages to compute the cost 

the § of the food in terms of hours of labor for Ss H. H. SEAY JR., vice-president and sales manager 

of § the average Russian worker. For ex- age Bell Sound Systems, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 

¥ ample, it was discovered that the Rus- RODUCTS manufactured by Bell uct itself, because this precision-built 
sian now must work about 67 per cent P d Sy I Ra ag? puerta 
longer to pay for a pound of bread than Soun ystems, Inc., are too camera dup icates exactly what you 

. heavy and bulky to carry, and cata- see with your eyes. 





he did in 1928. He works about 43 per 
cent longer for a pound of beef and about 
244 per cent more for a quart of milk. 

U.S. comparisons of earning powers, 
when matched with those in the BLS re- 
port on Russian changes, make the pic- 
ture even more startling. U.S. figures 
used here have been computed from 
BLS statistics on wages and living costs, 
although the figures were not included 
in the current BLS report. 

The U.S. worker in 1928 had to work 
exactly the same amount of time—0.44 
hours—to pay for the 6.4 eggs included 
in the average Russian market basket. 
So, in this instance, the U.S. and Rus- 
sian workers started out together. 

But, by 1953, in the United States the 
worker needed to spend only 0.2 hours 
on the job to buy those eggs. His Rus- 


logs do not do justice to their beauty 
and sales appeal. Sales manager, 
H. H. Seay Jr., however, has found 
Stereo-REALIST indispensable in his 
sales contacts. He uses the REALIST 
both to photograph his complete 
line in full, natural color and three 
dimensions, and to take pictures of 
his distributors, as well as for his 
own personal pleasure. 

REALIST pictures are the next best 
thing to displaying the actual prod- 





Why not consider using the 
REALIST as a visual sales aid in your 
business? Chances are it will do the 
job better at lower cost than you 
now believe possible. If you haven't 
seen REALIST pictures, ask your cam- 
era dealer or commercial photogra- 
pher to show you some. Or for free 
folder on its business applications 
write: DAVID WHITE COMPANY, 
312 W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, 
Wisconsin. 

Matched, coated 35mm f:3.5 

= lenses . . . locked in place on 
solid lens board . . . internal 
focusing with film plane... 
shutters electronically tested 
for perfect color . . . syn- 
chronized for flash... cen- 
tered view-finder . . . split- 
image range finder... 


double-exposure preventive... 
depth of field and hyperfocal 


sian counterpart worked 1.5 hours to es <= See eee 
earn enough to buy them. $159.00 
Taking another item in the basket, the . (tax inc.) 


Russian in 1928 worked 1.08 hours to 
pay for 5.24 quarts of milk, his family’s 
weekly supply. He now works 3.71 hours 
for the same amount of milk, more than 





sree lLOALISL 


three times as long. However, the U.S. THE CAMERA THAT “SEES” — IN 3 DIMENSIONS — THE SAME AS YOU 








rr ee MM  . Ceugev iw ateeeees saws hsaxkxs Keb paceu? oLaeen bess, neuen ee aaee 64 ean" 
1.32 hours of work in 1928, now can get 1ERt9 Cameras, Viewers, Projectors and Accessories are products of the 
it for 0.67 hours on the job. NISp ely David White Company, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin — for 50 years 
@ Nabok manufacturers of precision instruments for engineers and surveyors. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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EASIER MID-YEAR TRANSFER 
With The New 





The Only Fibre-Board 


DRAWER FILE 


that “builds its own steel 
shelving as you stack it” 


No. 511 LETTER SIZE 
UNITs are self-stacking 1 
with factory applied 
steel side-plates and hor- \ 
izontal stackers bearing 
total drawer content 
weight at four points. 


No matter how high you stack these new TRANS- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly ...no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure. 
Units can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance. 
Clip this ad to your letterhead 
for details and price list. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinois 





in town and country 











Magnavox 


BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND...BETTER BUY 
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Bread costs Russians 
4.52 work hours a week 


Milk was the only one of the seven 
food items that cost the U.S. worker 
more in 1928 than it did the Russian. 
In 1953, all of the items are cheaper for 
U.S. workers than for Russians, in terms 
of hours worked. 

Bread for the family cost the Russian 
2.71 hours of work per week in 1928. 
The “price” had gone up to 4.52 hours of 
work by this vear. During the same 
period, the U.S. “price” fell from 3.51 
hours of work to 2.01 hours. 

Potatoes that cost the U.S. worker 
1.28 hours of work in 1928 now are pur- 
chased with 0.90 hours of labor. This ex- 
ceeds the decline in Russian “prices”’— 
from 3.56 to 3.10 hours. 

Beef bought in Russia with 11.04 
hours of labor in 1928 costs 15.77 hours 
now. The U.S. worker could buy it with 
4.02 hours in 1928 and 2.35 hours at 
present. 

Where a Russian worked 3.69 hours 
in 1928 to pay for 0.97 pounds of butter, 
he now works 4 hours for it. The l 
worker could get the same amount of 
butter in 1928 for 0.98 hours of labor and 
works only 0.43 hours for it at present. 

For 3.97 pounds of sugar. the Russian 
had to spend 3.85 hours on the job in 
1928. To buy it now, he works 5.57 
hours. Under capitalism in the U.S., the 
worker needed to work only 0.43 hours 
in 1928 and 0.24 hours in 1953 to pay for 
the same amount of sugar. 

For the seven basic food items. the 
Russian in 1928 had to work a total of 
26.37 hours. His “bill” in labor had gone 
up to 38.17 hours by 1953. The U.S. 
worker's labor for the same amount of 
food amounted to 11.98 hours in 1928 
and 6.80 hours in 1953. That helped to 
explain why workers caught under Com- 
munism were protesting against condi- 
tions in their “paradise.” 





New Pay Raises: 
5 Through 8 Cents 


Wage patterns for various industries 
now are taking shape. after settlements 
in steel, autos and electrical equipment. 
The trend is toward raises of from 5 
through 8 cents an hour, although there 
are exceptions. 

Settlements are being speeded up. 
Employers and unions apparently were 
waiting to see what happened in steel. 
The Bureau of National Affairs reported 
121 wage agreements in one week, an in- 
crease of 46 per cent over the previous 

(Continued on page 69) 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 150 


The Board of Directors on June 10, 
1953, declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share “pen the Company's commor 
capital stock. This dividend will be nel d 
by check on July 15, 1953, to comme 
stockholders of record at. the close of 
business on June 22, 1953. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be clos 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


neisco, California 


Send A Copy 
To Your Friends 








---WITHOUT CHARGE 


lei | 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of 
“U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ 
with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 


i. If possible, send the July 3, 
1953, issue. 
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... Textile workers 
take 4-cent pay cut 


week. The settlements were spread 
through 17 manufacturing industries and 
13 nonmanufacturing fields. Thirty-seven 
unions were involved. 

Examples of recent agreements tend- 
ing to set a pattern for particular indus- 
tries are as follows: 

Lumbering in the Pacific Northwest is 
likely to follow a pattern fixed by CIO 
Woodworkers and Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co. A raise of 5 cents an hour was agreed 
on for about 7,000 workers. 

Paper mills also are given a 5-cent 
pattern by AFL’s Paper Mill Workers 
and the International Paper Company’s 
northern division. 

Shipping lines on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. after a four-day strike of 





~American Forest Products Inst. 


LUMBERJACK 
... @ five-cent raise 


CIO’s National Maritime Union, agreed 
to raises ranging from 2 to 6 per cent. 

Dock workers on the Pacific Coast 
were awarded an increase of 6 cents an 
hour by an arbitrator, after the inde- 
pendent Longshoremen’s Union and the 
Pacific Maritime Association were unable 
to agree on a settlement. , 

An eléctric utility company, the De- 
troit Edison Co., and CIO’s Utility Work- 
ers agreed to an immediate raise of 4 
per cent for about 4,500 workers. The in- 
creases range from 6 to 11 cents an hour. 

A pay cut, on the other hand, is go- 
ing to employes of textile mills in Pater- 
son, N.J., through a decision of an arbi- 
trator. A new reduction of 4 cents an 
hour was awarded on top of a 2-cent cut 
recently made under a_ cost-of-living 
clause. 
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Opportunity a la Creole 


... recipe from new New Orleans 





New Orleans now caters to a growing list of nationally famous 
firms. Why? Because New Orleans supplies industry with the 
markets, the transport, the resources—and all the other ingredi- 
ents needed for profitable operation: 


¢ Unlimited water supply 

e Nearby export markets 

° Expanding domestic markets 
¢ Low-cost fuel 


¢ Fine living conditions 





¢ Interconnecting transportation 
¢ 2nd port, U.S. A. 


¢ Low-cost electric power 


-.. truer than ever today! 


Send for booklet, ‘Why Industry 
Moves South.” Your inquiry will 


be held in strict confidence;—ask e Cooperative labor 

any questions pertinent to your 

business. Write M. B. Walle, Di- ¢ Year-round mild weather 
rector, Greater New Orleans, Inc., - 
New Orleans 16, La. ¢ Abundant raw materials 


Ly 


ZB 
Greater New Orleans ¢ *, 
Where You Get All 3 Essentials For Profit... esounces— 
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Michaels “Time-Tight” display cases rate high among discriminating 
buyers. They are tops in design, quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. In ““Time-Tight” cases displays are at their best. Visi- 
bility is perfect. Construction details, one of which is Innerlocking 
frames, exclusive with Michaels, reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture. 


Made in a wide range of sizes and styles ‘““Time-Tight’”’ cases meet vir- 
tually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science lab- 
oratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial exhibits and 
others. Write for literature which gives complete information. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manvfacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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nearest Harter dealer. 
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ABOUT YOUR 





Write for informative 16-page book- 
let ““Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 
We'll send you the name of your 


HARTER CORPORATION, 704 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 


TIME TO DO SOMETHING 


OSTURE 7 


Much of the way you feel at the 
end of the day depends on the way 
you’re seated. And it’s no secret 

that the right chair can encourage 
the habit of healthful posture. The 
Harter 66 is that kind of chair. 
Easy but precise adjustments fit 

it exactly to you—give support and 
comfort. Yes, comfort of deep, 
molded foam rubber. 

Upholstery in your choice of 
fabrics, leather or plastic, and fine 
steel construction fit the Harter 
66 for the finest office. 


o HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


| [ News - Lines 












What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Renegotiation Board about 
changes in the rules on exemption from 
renegotiation of certain contracts in- 
volving farm products. These rules 
exempt farmers, fruit growers, livestock 
raisers and producers of other agricultur- 
al commodities and persons whi store, 
handle or transport such products with- 
out processing them. 


% * * 


YOU CAN delay in paying off a 

Government loan that you have on 
your 1952 crop of upland cotton. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation an- 
nounces that it is giving cotton growers 
an additional 12 months, until July 31, 
1954, to settle these loans. 


* * 


YOU CAN expect to pay _ higher 

rates, beginning August 1, on U. §, 
parcel-post mail moving to foreign 
countries on surface ships, The Postmas- 
ter General raises the rate from 14 to 45 
cents for the first pound and from 14 to 
22 cents for each additional pound. The 
foreign-mail increase goes into effect 
two months before the rise in domestic 
parcel-post rates. , 


* + * 


YOU CAN, as manager of a corpor- 

ation, use a new and simpler form 
in registering securities of the company 
offered to employes under a stock-pur- 
chase plan. The new form S-8 is issued 
by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for companies that have regular 
employes’ stock-purchase plans to which 
the companies contribute. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 
keep agents of the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion of the Labor Department from ex- 
amining your books on the greund that 
this is unconstitutional. A circuit cout 
of appeals rejects the argument of one 
employer that such an examination vi0- 
lates the Fourth (search and seizure) 
Amendment to the Constitution. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT treat as an ordi- 

nary expense, for tax purposes, any of 
your legal costs in defending a suit at- 
tacking your title to stock, even though 
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the suit also sought recovery for back 
dividends and interest. The U. S. Tax 
Court rules that the entire amount of at- 
torney fees and other legal costs in such 
q suit is a capital expenditure, and not a 
deductible expense. 
* * * 
YOU CANNOT count on exporting 
an unlimited amount of rice in the 
second half of this year. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture calls for continua- 
tion of export allocations to assure ade- 
quate supplies to meet requirements of 
the Defense Department. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for as high a 

price-support level for the 1953 crop 
of cottonseed as was in effect last year. 
The Agriculture Department announces 
that this year’s price support for cotton- 
seed is reduced to 75 per cent of parity, 
compared with the 1952 rate of 90 per 
cent of parity. 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 
legally offer pay raises and bonuses 
to individual strikers if they will aban- 
don their union activities and return 
to work. The National Labor Relations 
Board finds that such an offer to indi- 
viduals was equivalent to refusal by 
an employer to bargain with a union, in 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


YOU CANNOT pay union mem- 

bers wage rates, overtime and vaca- 
tion and other benefits under a union 
contract, while refusing these benefits 
to nonunion employes who are covered 
by the same contract. NLRB holds that 
this was a violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; the decision is based upon the be- 
lief that discrimination of this kind 
tended to encourage membership in the 
union. 


YOU CANNOT, as a retail dealer, 

expect any further aid in replacing 
your stocks of certain scarce items. As 
of July 1, the National Production Au- 
thority revokes the order that permitted 
hardware stores, mail-order houses, 
farm-supply stores, _ building-material 
dealers and some other retailers to place 
self-authorized orders with their sup- 
pliers; this made it possible for them to 
keep on hand reasonable supplies of 
copper, steel and aluminum products. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
awe based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Wontp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Any number of these Red Seal old- 
timers are still “sawing wood” after 
many years of use—on the job 
day in and day out with amazingly 
little down time. All through indus- 
try, in fact, this pioneer line of 
power plants is making good in an 
ever-widening variety of special- 
ized machines. That is because, in 
line with long-standing Continental 
policy, every model is designed ex- 
pressly for its work. For economy, 
dependability, and long life, 
double-clinched by coast-to-coast 
service, choose equipment with 
Continental Red Seal, the power 
that is engineered to last. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











What do you mean, summer slump? 


Any old-timer could tell you what it 
meant! How hot weather pulled down 
health and efficiency and filled steel 


plant dispensaries with heat cases. 

But now the hot-weather drag on 
the steelworker's health and his out- 
put is becoming a thing of the past, 
thanks to a broad attack on the prob- 
lem, in which steel-plant engineers, 
medical staffs, and technicians in in- 
dustrial hygiene and safety all are 
contributing. 

They are making the air in steel 
plants purer and more comfortable by 
removing dust and fumes. They are 


experimenting with pilot installations 
of heat-deflecting barriers and air-con- 
ditioning in crane cabs. And this 
summer thousands of Bethlehem em 
plovees, when their dav’s work is done, 
can enjoy the comfort of a warm 
shower before leaving the plant. 
Our medical staff gives employees 
useful pointers on how to keep fit in 
hot weather, including use of the old 
reliable “heat tablet.” Introduced by 
Bethlehem many years ago, the heat 


tablet has helped to lower the inci- 
dence of heat prostration among steel- 
workers to the point where it is the 
same or even lower than the average 
for all people. 

Improv ed production methods have 
also helped conquer the summer 
slump. Now, with much of the heavy 
work of steelmaking handled by ma- 
chines, many jobs are more comfortable 
and easier, not only in summer, but 
throughout the year. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 








































Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Hard-money policy is not to be as rigid as it once appeared to be. 

Tight money is not an end in itself. Federal Reserve Board will ease up on 
credit when money threatens to become so tight as to pinch business hard. 

Money managers, in fact, are prepared to act quickly on occasion. 

These are the conclusions to be drawn from the Federal Reserve action in 
reducing reserve requirements of member banks, effective July l. 











What the Federal Reserve did, in brief, is this: 

Cut reserve requirements by 2 percentage points in New York and Chicago, by 
l percentage point in other leading cities and in country banks. That means 
banks will not have to hold as high a reserve against their demand deposits. 

Effect of the reduction is to increase the excess reserves of bank 

Amount of increase in reserves is a little more than 1 billion dollars. 

Importance of the action is that banks now will have more than 1 billion in 
reserves to draw on for loans. Since about $5 can be loaned on each $1 of 
reserves, bank lending capacity jumps by around 5 to 6 billion dollars. 

















Federal Reserve action comes at a time when demand for money is to rise. 

Credit needs of business expand seasonally at this time of the year. 

Treasury financing in large volume is described by FRB as inescapable. 

Federal Reserve officials explain that they are adding to bank reserves at 
this time to provide assurance that credit needs will be met without putting too 
much strain on the economy. In short: Make sure that there is money enough on 
hand to meet the normal needs of business and of Government. 

















Actually, the additional bank reserves will just about match the amount 
that the Treasury will have to borrow in the next two months. That means that 
Treasury competition for available funds is to be less severe. 


Bank loans to business are in a rising trend right now. 

Loan volume by banks in leading cities increased by 253 million dollars to 
commercial firms, industries, farmers in the latest reporting week. 

Rise in loans was the largest for any week since mid-March. 

One reason for the increase was that June 15 was a tax=payment dats, and 
many businesses borrowed to pay taxes. Same thing was true in March. 











Big question in the business outlook now is: What will the trend be in 
August and September, when production resumes after summer vacations? 

Output of industry is due to drop in the weeks just ahead as workers take 
annual vacations. That is becoming almost a general seasonal pattern. 

Total activity, however, may not dip much in these weeks. Offsetting a 
decline in production will be increased activity in travel and vacation spots. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-~ (Continued) 
But the test will come when vacations are over and factories start up. 


Vacation time finds the country still moving at boom pace. 

Business activity is reported by Commerce Department to have advanced a bit 
over the rate reached in the first three months of the year. 

First half of 1953 is certain to show a record dollar value of output. 

Point to note, though, is that gains have been small in recent months and 
in some fields activity dropped back from earlier high levels. 








Here is the Commerce Department's report on the present situation: 

Manufacturers' shipments are up substantially in total. 

Backlogs of factory orders are reduced. Inventories show a slight rise. 

Capital investment by business is to stay high in the three months ahead. 

. Personal income is high in total, with increases in urban areas acting to 

offset the decline in earnings of people on farms. 

Personal spending is keeping pace with the income rate. People continue to 
spend about 92 per cent of what they receive, after taxes. 

Retail sales have been high in new cars, moderately above a year ago in 
appliances and other durable goods, fairly firm in lines of soft goods. 

All in all, it's a picture of rather substantial business health. 




















Still, there are signs that the boom will not continue on the present level. 

Auto output for the first half of this year probably will top 3.2 million 
passenger cars for the first six months of 1953. That is a record. But output 
in the coming six months may drop to 2.5 million cars. 

Housing industry looks for continued decline in the number of starts. 

Purchase of new plant and equipment are expected to fall off, too. 

Taken together, these signs add up to a general decline in activity in the 














future. That dip could show up as early as September. 


Farm problem threatens to get worse before it shows any improvement. 

Wheat supply for the 1953-54 marketing year is expected to be the highest 
on record. That is the official estimate of the Department of Agriculture. 

Cotton supply already is greater than foreseeable demand. 

Corn crop promises to be huge, too, adding another surplus problem. 

You get details of the farm situation on page 28. 











Main reason for growing farm surpluses is that foreign demand is off quite 
sharply. Farm exports are down by a third from a year earlier. Cotton is off 
57 per cent; wheat and flour, 32 per cent; tobacco, 20 per cent. And the chief 
reason for falling foreign demand is that foreign supplies are larger, too. 





Now comes drought to add to the problems of the cattle industry. 

Southwest cattle growers are seeking federal aid for their plight. 

Cattle prices, already down considerably from peak, threaten to fall still 
further if cattle in the drought area have to be slaughtered. 

What's being urged is that the Government take these steps: (1) buy some 











cattle in distress areas to strengthen prices; (2) give ranchers low-cost feed 
from Government-surplus stocks; (3) advance emergency credit to ranchers. 
Outlook is that some relief for cattlemen will soon be on the way. 
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This IDEA from Remington Rand | 
produces better records at 1/20:;, the cost 





Big clerical job for courts is the preparation of complete 
permanent records relative to each case. Now Dual Film- 
a-record, the new, all-purpose microfilming machine 
which simultaneously films both sides of documents at 
high speed, is eliminating this problem. For example, 
Court of Common Pleas, Franklin County, Ohio, filmed 
4 million documents (including 24% million checks) with 
this machine in the first 6 months, wiping out its backlog 
of many years’ standing. Even more remarkable, this was 
done at 1/20th of the cost of the old method using loose 
leaf volumes. 

Further, it established that such records on microfilm 
can be found in an average of % less time than the 
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PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 


















original documents. 

Little wonder that banks, insurance companies, in fact 
all types of businesses, are turning to Remington Rand’s 
new Dual Film-a-record to get the benefit of enormous 
savings in clerical production and record storage space. 

The “most in microfilming” is only one profit-building 
idea that your Remington Rand representative can offer 
to increase your clerical production and cut costs. There 
are dozens of other ideas you may find profitable . . . new 
ideas employing punched-card equipment, electronic ma- 
chines, Kardex Visible Systems for inventory, production 
and sales control and many others. Please call him at your 
nearest Remington Rand Business Equipment Center. 


GOOD EXAMPLE OF DUAL FILM-A-RECORD 
TIME AND SPACE SAVING APPLICATION 


Certified Report CR 858 explains in detail how Court of 
Common Pleas, Franklin County, Ohio, caught up on its 
many years’ backlog of record work with Remington 
Rand new, all-purpose Dual Film-a-record microfilm- 
ing machine . . . and how the investment in microfilming 
equipment is paying for itself over and over in a variety 
of ways. For your free copy, call Remington Rand, or 
write to Room 2888, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Ordinary families, millions of 
them, now are enjoying what 
once was a rare privilege—the 
chance to build an estate. 

Family savings, of the cash 
and near-cash sort, amount to a 
whopping 500 billion dollars. 

Average U. S. worker has laid 
away a very respectable cache— 
a means to comfortable old age 
and an assurance that death 
won't leave the family destitute. 

Ordinary families in this country 
never were so well fixed. That’s the 
real meaning of new reports showing 
how much families earn and how 
much they have salted away. 

Alarming stories, widely told, give the 
impression that most families are in a 
precarious position, threatened by moun- 
tainous debts and unprotected against 
hard times and old age. 

The fact is that the building of estates 
—once reserved for the few—now has 
spread to the many. Rapidly rising in- 


How Well Off Are the American People? 


INCOME 














@ Americans enjoy personal 
incomes totaling 283 
billions a year, a record. 


@ The average family earns 
$3,570 a year, after taxes. 












@ More than 2 million families 
have incomes above 
$10,000 a year. 


@ Nearly everybody who wants 
to work has a job. 




























AMERICANS NEVER HAD IT SO GOOD 


Higher Incomes, Bigger Savings for Most 


comes are leaving more and more fam- 
ilies with that extra income necessary to 
enjoy luxuries and, at the same time, to 
lay aside savings for the future. 

Individual holdings of bank deposits, 
Government bonds, life insurance are at 
record levels. Private pension funds, ex- 
panding in size and covering more work- 
ers, are adding new layers of protection 
on top of the Social Security program 
that covers 50 million families. 

Altogether, the average—not the ex- 
ceptional—U.S. family has at least a start 
on a small estate that can mean better 
living now, a comfortable old age and 
something to pass along to the family 
heirs. 

What's been happening to ordinary 
families is summed up in the chart on 
this page. 

Higher incomes are the key. Alto- 
gether, personal income in the U.S. 
amounts to 283 billion dollars a year— 
nearly four times the 1939 level and a 
new record. Even after taxes, and after 
price increases, income per person is up 
50 per cent in terms of buying power. 

What really counts for higher living 
standards and for security, though, is the 
rise in so-called “discretionary” income. 
That's income in excess of what the fam- 





SAVINGS 


@ Seven out of 10 families have 
some liquid savings — 
deposits or U.S. bonds. 


@ Savings in these forms now 
total about 145 billions, 
another record. 





@ More than 17 million families 
have $1,000 or more in 
liquid savings. 


@ Families own additional 
billions in cash, stocks, 
real estate, other assets. 

















ily needs for taxes and basic essentials 
of living—income that the family has 
some choice in spending. To get that 
kind of income, you have to boost your 
earnings pretty rapidly, ahead of prices, 
and millions of families have. 

More than 2 million families already | 
have incomes of $10,000 or more a year, 
Or take the over-$7,500 bracket—in 1946, 
only 4 families in 100 were in this group, 
Now 9 in 100 are. In 1946, only 10 in 
100 families earned $5,000 or more- 
now more than 25 in 100 do. More fam- 
ilies now have the money for the extras— 
better cars, furniture, other things—and 
cash that can be saved for the future, 
These are the findings of the seventh an- 
nual survey of consumer finances, con- 
ducted for the Federal Reserve Board by 
the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Biggest gains shown for income have 
not been achieved by the highest-paid 
occupations, either. Farm-operating fam- 
ilies, with the lowest cash incomes, lead 
the rise with a jump of nearly 69 per 
cent in average—or median—family in- 
come since 1946, despite lower farm 
prices these days. Unskilled and service 
workers’ families are next with a 55 per 
cent jump. Clerks and salespeople and 








INSURANCE 


@ Three out of every four 
families are protected by 


life insurance. 


@ That insurance adds up to 
277 billion dollars, a 
new high. 


@ In 1952 alone, Americans 
bought 29 million life 

policies, totaling more 

than 34 billion dollars. 


© 1958, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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the skilled and_semiskilled workers are 
yp 48 per cent in family income. — 

The highest income groups—profes- 
jonals, semiprofessionals, business man- 
ers and the self-employed—are last on 
the gains list. Their rise in average fam- 
ily income is 33 to 35 per cent. 
‘family savings, fed by rising discre- 
tionary incomes, are enormous. 

Take, as a starter, just the highly 
jiquid—or cashable—savings of families. 
seven in 10 families have some of these 
liquid savings—deposits of all kinds in 
hanks, savings and loan associations and 
the like, postal savings and U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds. And the total of such indi- 
vidual holdings now comes to 145 bil- 
jon dollars. In early 1946, the total was 
120 billion. 

The shift that has occurred in these 
avings in recent years may be even 
more significant than the growth. 

In 1947, 63 per cent of all these liquid 
avings was owned by 30 per cent of the 
families—those at the top of the income 
gale. Now, this group has 59 per cent of 
these assets. 

At the other end of the income scale, 
a group made up of 30 per cent of all 
families owned 11 per cent of these 
liquid assets in 1947. Now this group 
owns 16 per cent of the total. 

These assets, though, are only a part 
of what people have laid aside. 

Life insurance counts, too. Last year 
alone, 29 million new life policies were 
purchased. They added more than 34 
billion dollars in financial security for 
U.S. families. As a result, 3 out of 4 
families now are protected, by life in- 
surance, to the total of 277 billion dol- 
lars. 

Securities other than U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds, too, represent the invest- 
ment of billions of dollars of family 
savings. 

What you get if you add up all the 
reasonably liquid assets of individuals, 





including those of unincorporated busi- 
ness owners, is about half a trillion dol- 
lars of savings. 

Estates now being amassed by ordi- 
nary individuals include still other assets. 

Private pension programs—once a 
prerogative of management—now are 
helping to provide a future for growing 
millions of workers, often at no cost to 
them. Reserves of these private pen- 
sion plans in which workers have a stake 
now amount to about 17.5 billion dol- 
las, And they're growing by 2.5 bil- 
lion a year, according to estimates by 
bankers. 

By no means will all workers now cov- 
ered by these private plans benefit from 
them. Under most company plans, work- 
ets who leave the company will lose part 
or all of their equities. Still, for millions 
of workers the plans will mean retire- 
ment pensions to be added to Social 
Security benefits at 65. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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WHERE CATTLE BECOME CASH 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


Some $400 million worth of livestock is sold annually 
in St. Louis, the world’s leading hog market and 
one of the country’s four greatest meat-producing 
centers. Last year 5,257,836 animals passed through 
National Stock Yards, adjoining East St. Louis. ... 
Its location in the world’s richest agricultural area, 
plus its unrivalled transportation, help explain 
St. Louis’ leadership in meat... . St. Louis, nearest 
major city to the U. S. center of population, is at 
the center of activity in business! 


Lf 


ith a Great Bank: to Help You’ 


Your association with First 
National Bank in St. Louis not il 
only speeds your business trans- 
actions... it identifies you, as well. 


id 


nhl 


Wenenenneneneit 


And with information provided by TH E Fl RST 


First National—whose directors NATIONAL BANK 


hold key positions in St. Louis IN ST.LOUIS 


business—you ll find it’s easier to 
plan ahead. First National is at 
the center of activity in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address MT 
the Industrial Service Department. 


lun 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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JAN STERLING has a refreshing 
drink at the Kelvinator during the 
filming of ‘“‘PONY EXPRESS”’ 

A Paramount Picture 


COLOR BY 
TECHNICOLOR 
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© Pre-Cooler doubles the drinks 
® Spurtless, feather-touch dial 
® Sealed against noise and dirt 
© Longest life, greatest economy 
© Complete line of hand or 
foot-operated models 
© Full 5-year warranty 
For the best water cooler for YOUR needs, see 
“Kelvinator” in your phone book. Ask about 
our National User Plan for immediate service 
and delivery, coast-to-coast. Or write Kelvinator 
Water Coolers, 102 Lucas Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


There is a better Water Cooler, it's 


Kkeeliunatonr 


Oldest Maker of 


Electrical Retrigeration for the Hon 
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Homeowners had more than 46 billion dollar; 


of equity in their properties in 1950... 


Other assets, of the nonliquid type. 
also are being acquired by ordinary 
families who may not think of them- 
selves as estate builders. Homes are an 
example. 

Even by 1950, homeowners occupied 
53 per cent of all dwelling units, and 
the proportion is higher now. Value 
figures that owners put on their homes in 
the U.S. census of 1950 added up to 80 
billion dollars. With mortgages at less 
than 34 billion, family equities amounted 
to more than 46 billion dollars. 

To get the total of family holdings, 
you still need to add the automobiles, re- 
frigerators, washing machines and other 
durables that families own. 

Family debts, though, have to be 
considered, too, and they're pretty high. 

About half of all families have some 
short-term debt, even if you exclude 
charge accounts and debts incurred for 
additions and repairs to homes. Still, if 
you count only those families who do 
have some short-term debt, only 1 in 4 
owes an amount equal to 20 per cent or 
more of annual income. And, of those 
with debts, 1 in 3 has more liquid assets 
than short-term debts. 

Biggest debts, relatively, are in the 
middle-income group of families, particu- 
larly among families under 45 years of 
age. Specifically, families in the $3,000- 
to-$7,500-income range make up the 
bulk of these family debtors. 

Altogether, these short-term consumer 
debts amount to well over 26 billion dol- 
lars—if you add in charge accounts and 
debts for home repairs and changes. 


Putting it all together, and checking 
debts off against assets, the National Jp. 
dustrial Conference Board finds that the 
total net worth of U.S. families is near 
740 billion dollars. Even for families 
with incomes under $3,000, N.LCR 
estimates average net worth at $6,900 
For all families, the average is estimated 
at $13,900. 

Any way you measure it, that’s a lot of 
property in the hands of ordinary U.S, 
families. And the figures are getting 
higher and higher by the month. There’ 
no sign that any rev ersal will come until 
there is a real business downturn. 





Manufacturing: 
Good Profits 


Manufacturing corporations are tun- 
ing in a good profits record this year. 

Profits of 200 large manufacturing 
firms totaled 857 million dollars, after 
taxes, for the first quarter of this year. 
That compares with 815 million for the 
same period of last year. 

Gain in profits results from larger sales 
during the period. Total sales of these 
firms hit a record of 15.4 billions for the 
three-month period, an increase of 21 
per cent from a year ago. Taxes and 
expenses, however, bit hard. Costs rose 
22 per cent above ant year and ta 
payments also were 22 per cent higher. 
Result was a profit gain, after taxes, of 
only 5 per cent. 





OS 


—McManigal 


THE SAVINGS PILE UP 
More families have the money for the extras 


o U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPOK! 
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. . - Dividends in 1953 
compare well with ‘52 


The automobile industry, with a sharp 
ain in sales volume over last year, re- 
ports a profit, after taxes, of 197 million 
dollars, 16 per cent more than a year ago 
and the best profit period since the third 
quarter of 1950. Reports from 15 auto- 
mobile and auto-equipment companies 
disclose that costs in this field also rose 
fster than sales. Sales gain amounted to 
42 per cent, but the increase in costs 
was 44.4 per cent. 

Manufacturers of machinery, with 
ales up 28.7 per cent, show a profit 
gin, after taxes, of 24.7 per cent. Costs 
were up 30 per cent and profits before 
taxes 21 per cent. Taxes were 19.2 per 
cent higher than in first quarter, 1952. 
fims engaged in fabricating primary 
metals, including steel, copper and alumi- 
num, show a slight decline in after-tax 
profits. A year ago these firms made 
290 million dollars in the first quarter, 
agaist a profit of 188 million in the 
frst quarter of 1953. Sales of metals in- 
dustries are up, but taxes and expenses 
ae higher still, resulting in a smaller 
net profit. 

Petroleum companies report the same 
experience—sales up, but costs and ex- 
penses even higher, resulting in a de- 
dine of 6.4 per cent from a year ago in 
profits before taxes. The oil industry, 
however, reports a smaller tax liability, 
with the result that profits after taxes 
ae about the same as a year ago—127 
millions against 129 millions. This was 
14.2 per cent below the post-Korean 
high, late in 1951. 

Chemical companies report a gain of 
10 per cent in sales over a year ago, 
with costs up by the same percentage. 
Profits, after taxes, ran 11 per cent above 
ayear ago. Food companies report about 
the same profits as a year ago, with after- 
tax earnings at 41 millions for the 1953 
first quarter, compared with 40 millions 
in the 1952 period. Food companies’ 














eamings are down considerably from 
1950 

Profit margins of all groups except 
the chemical industry are found to be 
smaller than a year ago, due to higher 
costs and higher taxes. The average mar- 
gin for durable-goods manufacturers has 
dipped from 6.4 per cent of sales a year 
ago to 5.5 per cent this year. The margin 
for manufacturers of nondurable goods 
fell slightly, from 7.2 per cent of sales to 
7.1 per cent. 

Dividends of manufacturing corpora- 
tions are running close to the level of 
a year ago. Payments to stockholders of 
these 200 companies totaled 486 mil- 
lions for the quarter, compared with 482 
millions a year ago. 
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Gaylord Boxes 
are Easy to Set Up... 
Hard to Break Down 


Solid, straight-standing Gaylord Boxes are designed for 

fast handling and product protection... from packing until 

final delivery. Your best assurance of tough, resilient, corrugated 
boxes is Gaylord’s careful quality control 
... from the planting of pulp forests, 
through every step of box manufacture. 


For sturdy boxes with easy handling and 
attractive appearance “‘built in,” contact 

your nearby Gaylord Sales Office. You'll 
find it listed under “Boxes (Gaylord)” in 
the classified section of your phone book. 





Their seen and unseen quality gives 


you an extra margin of safety. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS * Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES ¢ FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS ¢ KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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Business activity, at a high rate but no 
longer rising, seems to be laboring to 
hold its gains. Against this background, 
the Government has adjusted its hard- 
money policy and is checking the rise 
of interest rates. 

Retail trade has failed to surpass its rec- 
ord of February. Retail-store sales 
held at a rate of 173.1 billions per 
year in May, about the same as in 
March and April. Department-store 
sales, strong in May, fell off in the two 
weeks ended June 20. 

Factory output, at 255 on the indicator, 
remains 1 per cent below March. 

Soft spots had appeared in business ac- 
tivity in May. Housing starts were 9 
per cent below April. There was a 
slump in production of trucks, a slide 
in manufacturers’ shipments of re- 
frigerators and in production of TV 
sets. Washing-machine shipments ran 
below the first quarter rate. 

Yields on U.S. Government bonds fell 
on June 25 as prices of long-term issues 
rallied from 14 point to nearly a point. 
The Federal Reserve Board on the day 
before had acted to permit an ex- 
pansion of bank credit by reducing 
bank-reserve requirements. 

The auto industry apparently faces low- 
er production in the second half. 

Truck output is lagging. Production since 
January 1 has been below the same 
period a year ago, though output then 
was held down by Government con- 
trols. Inventories of light and medium 
trucks are large. Production of trucks 
for the civilian market in the U.S. and 
abroad dipped to 78,707 in May, a 
third below March. Falling demand, as 
well as effects of the Borg-Warner 
strike, cut output. 


(1935-39=100) 
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A glut may be developing in the market 
for used passenger cars. As the top 
chart shows, new-car dealers had 
726,000 used cars on hand on June 1. 
Though not excessive in relation to 
heavy sales during May, stocks are 
growing rapidly and are a threat to fu- 
ture sales of new cars. Used cars held 
by new-car dealers have mounted 


Total New and 
Used Autos 
(Passenger Cars) 
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125,000 since January 1. They fell in 
the same period of 1950 and 1951. 
Stocks of new and used cars com- 

bined, as the chart shows, had risen 
to 1,155,000 on June 1, nearly double 
the total of September, 1952. 
Used-car prices, now well below a year 
ago, are vulnerable to further declines. 
New-car dealers, heavily loaded with 
used cars taken as trade-ins, are having 
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DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


trouble selling them to used-car deal. 
ers, whose own lots are overflowing, 
To liquidate their holdings, dealers of 
both types must compete in sales to 
the public. 

Peak of auto demand for this year may 
already have been passed. Purchases 
have already been made by most peo- 
ple wanting ca‘s for their vacations 
From now on, many buyers will wait 
for 1954 models later this year. 

Vital importance of used-car prices lies 
in their effect on trade-in allowances 
of new-car dealers. Already many deal- 
ers are taking a loss on trade-ins, If 
used-car prices continue to fall, they 
will drag trade-in allowances down 
with them. Net effect would be to in- 
crease the cash that must be paid by 
the person who trades in an old car on 
a new one. 

A critical point in the decline of used- 
car prices has not yet been reached, 
but each new decline brings it nearer, 
In the first few years after World War 
II, the shortage of new cars was such 
that the public would pay the full 
new-car price for a used car two years 
old. Early this year a used car two 
years old would bring the dealer 7] 
per cent of the new-car price. In May 
the ratio had fallen to 67 per cent. 
Slowly it is approaching the 1939-40 
ratio of 51. 

Adjustments may come in the second 
half of 1953. Auto output is likely to 
drop. Selling: will be pressed. There 
may be scattered price cuts by auto 
manufacturers. 

Potential trouble spots in business may 
cause real trouble before the year is 
out. Huge size of the auto industry 
makes it one to keep an eye on. 
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>> Coffers of foreign countries are getting pretty well lined with dollars. 











S lies Holdings abroad of dollars and gold, trending upward for a year, rose 750 
led. million dollars in the first quarter. Odds favor a continued uptrend. 

s. If What's happening is that foreign countries are now very close to an over-= 
they all balance in their transactions with the U.S., if you omit U.S. military aid. 
se A part of U.S. aid now shows up in increased holdings of gold and dollars by 

d by recipient countries. This is especially true of Britain. 

chen U.S. aid, in part, is being salted away. Aid does a great deal more than 
1sed- merely bridge the dollar gap. It's replenishing some foreign treasuries. 

shed, 

Wa. >> American exporters should be benefiting as dollar supplies build up abroad. 
such But they aren't. U.S. commercial exports (excluding military items) are falter- 
full ing, running just barely above imports. The way things are going, the U.S. this 


years 
two 
t 7] ; 
— >> Foreign countries, generally, are buying less in the U.S. and selling more 
cent, { 

9.40 than was the case, say, a year ago. g 

Demand abroad for important U.S. products has been falling off noticeably, 


especially on cotton, wheat, coal, tobacco, chemicals, oil products, cars. 


year will show the smallest export surplus since World War II. 





cond 
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‘here Several factors are operating against U.S. commercial exports. 

auto Production abroad is up, as in coal, wheat, chemicals and oil products. 
ma) Stocks abroad are being worked down, as in cotton. 

ar is African tobacco is invading the British market in a big way. 





ustry * . ? 
Also, import curbs in dozens of countries are working against many U.S. 


exports, such as automobiles and other semiluxury products. 

U.S. imports, meanwhile, are tending to increase this year over last. This 
reflects continuing boom conditions and the chewing-up of raw materials to make 
military items. Strategic stockpiling also boosts imports. 











>> And what about the future?.....If peace breaks out? 

Prospects for a sharp pickup in U.S. commercial exports aren't too good. 
That's what reports from overseas indicate. 

People everywhere abroad play the dollar pretty close to their chests. 
Even though they may have more dollars, their governments watch closely how they 
spend their dollars. Import restrictions against dollar products aren't to be 
loosened up suddenly or extensively--even if real peace dawns. 

Fears of a U.S. recession make foreign producers of both manufactured goods 
and raw materials wonder about their sales future in the U.S. There's a good 
deal of widespread concern that the U.S. boom is perched precariously on top of 
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a big armament program and a lot of installment buying. 

Europeans seem less sure about their export-sales prospects in the U.S. 
than trey are about the likely level of U.S. spending for aid abroad. 

Outlays for “offshore procurement" are expected to pick up considerably in 
the next 12 months. These will offset a drop in economic aid. 

American tourist spending, running now to more than a billion dollars a 
year, is an important item in the dollar picture for Western Europe, Canada and 
some Latin-American countries. Tourism rides the boom, too. 

All in all, the feeling abroad seems to be that the net dollar inflow from 
the U.S. will stay high. If a real recession in the U.S. can be avoided and 




















































U.S. imports continue to grow, things will be quite rosy. 


>> Of the 750-million-dollar rise in foreign gold and dollar holdings in the 
first quarter, the sterling area accounted for nearly half. 

This showing of the sterling area is quite significant. The gain was more 
than three times as large as the volume of U.S. aid spending in the area. And 
it was accomplished without the benefit of rising prices for the big sterling- 
area commodities such as rubber, tin, burlap, cocoa. 

Britain and the rest of the Commonwealth have been clamping down on imports 
from the U.S. and have managed to increase exports to the U.S. When total trade 
and services are added up, the British countries show a favorable balance in 
their transactions with the U.S. 

Latin America, too, showed a big rise in gold and dollars for the first 
quarter. Latin-American products continued to sell well in the U.S. But Ameri- 








can products met a good deal of sales competition in Latin-American markets. 
British, German and Japanese goods are more in evidence all the time. Also, 
import controls in some Latin countries work against the U.S. exporter. Latin- 
American countries get little economic or military aid from the U.S. 

Total trade picture shows American exporters in a battle with increasing 
competition, lessening demand abroad and a jungle of import controls. A truce 
in Korea isn't likely to change this picture very much. 





>> American exporters have not been heartened by the feeling of many Western 
Europeans that the Communist area could be substituted as a source for certain 
products, such as grain, coal and timber, now bought from the dollar area. 

But there are signs in Britain, at least, of second thoughts about the 
possibilities of big expansion in trade through the Iron Curtain. 

Survey by experts of the British Trades Union Congress throws cold water on 
the idea that East-West trade can be expanded enough (any time soon) to make 
Britain largely independent of imports from the dollar countries. 

This report assumes that the strategic embargoes on trade with the Soviet 





and Chinese areas will have to be maintained. 

Other factors holding down trade will be: Strategic embargoes on the Com- 
munist side; high prices of Communist products; improbability that the Commu- 
nists can supply Britain with large quantities of the goods wanted; doubt as to 
whether the Communists want to provide a major market for British goods. 

The British Labor Party hitherto had given East-West trade a big build-up. 

This new British reaction isn't typical, however. Many businessmen in 
Britain, France, Germany see East-West trade practically as the millennium. And 
they kick loudly at the U.S. policy of keeping a firm lid on this trade. 
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*Trode Mark 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 750 Bloomfield Avenue, Clifton, New Jersey. 





Du Mont scientists watch electronic instrument tests of a new Du Mont development which will improve all television, in broadcasting studio equipment, 
industry. Shown watching Du Mont Television Network are Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, President (center), Dr. Thomas T. Goldsmith, Jr., Director 
Head of DuMont Tube Development Laboratory. 
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First with the Finest... past, present and future! 


Dr. ALLEN B. Du Mont, “‘the father of modern television,” 
completed the progress of generations of scientists who 
knew that popular television must come true. 


With his development of the electronic cathode-ray 
tube, 22 years ago, he made electronic home television 
commercially practical. 


Many more scientific advances followed quickly from 
the Du Mont Laboratories . . . precision electronic instru- 
ments for science and industry, great developments in 
radar, the first all-electronic home television receivers, 
the first major television station, the first wholly owned 
network, 


When you see the excellence of all television today... 
thank the thirst for perfection of Dr. Du Mont. 


Thank his will toward public service, too. For, at a time 
when any television set could find a ready market, 
Du Mont science and research continued to lead and 





oU Mont’ 


inspire the industry to ever-greater achievements. 


For instance, the first big-picture tubes came from the 
Du Mont Laboratories—years ahead of others. The first 
automatic full-width Selfocus* tubes by Du Mont were 
the greatest single advance since the first sets were sold. 


And the Du Mont development of economical cameras, 
station equipment and transmitters—all planned for 
thrifty “growth without obsolescence’ —has encouraged 


new television stations around the world. 


Today Du Mont research and development are more 
productive than Du Mont 
scientists—specialists in every branch of television and 
allied their skills 


knowledge to benefit every Du Mont product and service. 


ever before. Outstanding 


electronics—concentrate varied and 


That is why Du Mont “‘telectronics” will always lead 
the industry. That is why, when you buy from Du Mont, 
your money will always buy more. 
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In Text: 


RHEE VS. U.N.—HOW THEY STAND 


South Korean Chief Is Haunted by the Question of Survival— 
His Act ‘Shocked’ Churchill and Pearson 


Here is what all the argument is about in 
Korea—the record of statements made by those 
involved on both sides. 

Arguments of the South Koreans are laid 
out in detail in the full text of letters from 
President Syngman Rhee to Gen. Mark Clark, 
the United Nations commander, and to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower of the U. S. 

Mr. Rhee explains why he ordered the re- 
lease of anti-Communist prisoners, why he 
believes that a truce now would mean a 


“death warrant’ for South Korea. 


Arguments of U.N. leaders are given in 
the text of a letter to Mr. Rhee from Lester B. 
Pearson, president of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, who accuses Rhee of violating 
the “command authority” of U.N. forces. 

Attitude of the British Government, also 
important in the touch-and-go situation in 
Korea, is explained for the record by Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, in debate before the British 
House of Commons. 

Texts of these statements, which show the 
basic position of both sides, follow. 


WHAT RHEE WROTE TO EISENHOWER 


(Following is text of President Syngman Rhee’s letter 
to President Eisenhower on June 19, replying to Eisenhow- 
er’s letter of June 6.) 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

First of all, I must apologize for my long delay in answering 
your good letter of June 6, 1953. To confess the truth, I made 
more than one draft, but I could not express myself clearly 
without appearing to be argumentative, which I wanted to 
avoid. I do hope you will read this letter in the same friendly 
spirit in which it is written. 

From the beginning, we repeatedly tried to make clear to 
all friendly nations that if an armistice permitting the Chinese 
aggressors to remain in Korea should be concluded we could 
not survive. This apprehensiveness has not abated. 

Evidently our friendly nations seem to take it for granted 
that the withdrawal of the Chinese Communists from Korea 
and the subsequent unification of Korea can be accomplished 
by the political conference scheduled to follow the armistice. 
I do not wish to enter detailed argument over this point but 
I feel I must say, at least, that we do not believe in the 
possibility. 

It is true that is a matter of opinion. Our opinion is, how 
ever, supported by facts which we can never ignore or forget. 
The experiences we have gone through ourselves will remain 
a guiding factor in forming our judgments until something 
happens which convincingly counterattacks them. 

Now that the United Nations is to conclude a cease-fire 
agreement with the Communist aggressors regardless of what 
may happen to Korea, in practical terms we are constantly 
haunted by the question of how we can survive as a nation 
at all. The following passages will, I hope, give you some 
idea of our reactions to the situation. 
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We desire to remain friendly to the United States to the 
last, remembering what it has done for us, both militarily and 
economically, in our struggle against aggression. 

If the United States forces have to stand by, for some 
reason, ceasing to participate in any further struggle or to 
withdraw from Korea altogether as an aftermath of the im- 
pending armistice, we have nothing to say against it. 

Whenever they find it necessary or desirable to leave Korea 
they can do so with a friendly feeling toward us just as we 
are trying to remain their friends. So long as either party 
does not interfere with the plans of the other, both can main- 
tain the cordial relations between them. 

In the first year of this three-year-old war, both the United 
States and the United Nations alternately and repeatedly an- 
nounced, as the war objectives, the establishment of a united, 
independent and democratic Korea and the punishment of the 
aggressors. It was at the time of the United Nations drive to 
the Yalu that they made these announcements so that we 
naturally took them as their declared war objectives. But 
later, when the Communist forces proved to be stronger than 
expected, the United Nations statesmen took to the interpreta- 
tion that it had never been intended to unify Korea by wat. 
That was an open confession of weakness; very few people 
took it at its face value. Nowadays we hear no more about 
the unification of Korea or the punishment of the Communist 
aggressors, as if either we had achieved these objectives or 
abandoned them. ' 

All we hear about is an armistice. There is grave doubt 
that an armistice reached in such an atmosphere of appease- 
ment can lead to a permanent peace acceptable and honorable 
to us. Personally, I do not believe that the Communists will 
agree, at a conference table, to what they have never been 
made to agree to on the battlefield. 
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Your generous offers of economic aid and an increase of the 
ROK [Republic of Korea] defense forces are highly appre- 
gated by all Korean people, for they are what we badly need. 
gut, when such offers come as a price for our acceptance of 
the armistice as we know it, they cannot but have little in- 
ducement, because, as I have said before, to accept such an 
amistice is to accept a death warrant. 

Nothing would be of much avail to Korea, to say the least, 
after that fatal blow should have been dealt it. 

We do not question the sincerity with which you kindly 
pomised to use your authority to bring about a mutual de- 
fense pact between our two nations, after the conclusion of 
the armistice. As a matter of fact, a mutual defense pact is 
what we have constantly sought, and we are behind it heart 
ad soul; but if it is tied up with the armistice its efficacy 
yould be diminished almost to a vanishing point. 

Mr. President, you will easily imagine what a hard situation 
we confront. We committed everything, including our arms 
and forces, to the United Nations action in Korea, incurring 
frightful losses in man power as well as material destruction, 
in the sole belief that we and our friends had the selfsame 
dbjectives of unifying sundered Korea and punishing the 
(ommunist aggressors. Now the United Nations seems to 
sop short of its original aims and to come to terms with the 
aggressors Which we cannot accept, not because we have 
never been consulted but because those terms would mean 


(Following is text of President Syngman Rhee’s letter to 
Gen. Mark W. Clark, Commander in Chief, United Nations 
Command, dated June 20.) 


\My DEAR GENERAL CLARK: 

Your letter of June 18, 1953, was received the same evening 
when I had a letter prepared to send to you explaining why 
| felt it necessary to release the loyal Korean war prisoners 
who have been unjustly kept in detention for so long. 

I thought it best to send to you together with it the letter 
prepared by the Foreign Minister, Dr. Y. T. Pyun, as an off- 
cal communication, in which he explained the general views 
df this Government relating to the said prisoners of war. 
Please regard Dr. Pyun’s letter as official and mine as personal. 

In reference to yours of June 18th, I wish to say some- 
thing about a point or two. The U.N. forces came to our 
rescue and as you know we are grateful for that and wish to 
remain so, regardless of what may follow in the future. 
Naturally we placed our forces under your command, since 
you are, as commander in chief, United Nations Command, 
directing the war against our common enemy. I am sure you 
have been fully satisfied with the loyal support given you by 
all the officers and men of the ROK forces and by the Govern- 
ment and people of the Republic of Korea. 

Unfortunately the entire situation has changed recently, as 
you are fully aware. This change has not come from you or 
me but from the statesmen of the United Nations. They have 
ined hands with the Communists, our common enemy, ac- 
epted the terms of armistice insisted on by the enemy and 
uged us to accept them. We pleaded that the terms are such 
that to accept them is tantamount to accepting a death war- 
runt. Without further explanation, it can be very clear to 
everyone that Korea cannot survive, so long as the Chinese 








hed Army of a million or more are allowed to remain in Korea. 

Some may say that the unification of Korea will be accom- 
lished at the political conference. But we know that, if it 
cannot be accomplished in the battlefield now when we are 
Winning, it can never be accomplished at a conference. Both 
USAMGIK [U. S. Army Military Government in Korea] and 
UNCOK [United Nations Commission on Korea] made fruit- 
ss efforts for years to unify Korea through peaceful negoti- 
ttions. Our conviction, born of this searing experience, that 
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sure death for the Korean nation. Moreover, the United 
Nations is now putting pressure on us in co-operating with it; 
and is joining hands, it seems, with the enemy in this matter 
of armistice terms. 

We cannot avoid seeing the cold fact that the counsels of 
appeasers have prevailed in altering the armistice positions of 
the United States. In our view, this perilous trend, if perpetu- 
ated by the conclusion of this fatal armistice, will eventually 
endanger the remainder of the free world including the 
United States, which millions of both free and enslaved hope 
and pray from the bottom of their hearts will lead them in 
liberation of the peoples in chains behind the Iron Curtain. 

At this very moment, the Communist forces are launching 
a large-scale offensive when the armistice talks have scarcely 
left anything except the affixing of signatures by the parties 
concerned. This should be a warning for our immediate future. 
The terms of the armistice being what they are, the Commu- 
nist build-up will go on unhampered until it is capable of 
overwhelming South Korea with one swoop at a moment of 
the Communists’ own choosing. What is to follow for the rest 
of the Far East? And the rest of Asia? And the rest of the 
free world? 

Still looking to your wise leadership for a remedy in this 
perilous hour. 

Yours very sincerely, 


SYNGMAN RHEE 


WHAT RHEE WROTE TO CLARK 


political conference with the Communists will be as barren as 
it has always been is ineradicable. ; 

The United States, influenced by other members of U. N., 
some of whom are Communistically inclined, some do not 
know where they stand in this global struggle between Com- 
munism and democracy and some are bitterly anti-American, 
changes its policy of unifying Korea, and punishing the Com- 
munist aggressors, slowly but surely playing into hands of the 
aggressors. 

Korea has come to a crossroad. Here the Koreans have 
either to follow the new U. N. direction leading to its national 
death or to part with its allies and make its own shifts best 
calculated to promote the original common cause single- 
handed. Here we, the. entire Korean nation, have decided to 
remain faithful to. our original determination to defend the 
cause of human freedom. Please remember, it is not Korea but 
U.N. that deserts the original principle, for the defense of 
which United States and we have made tremendous sacrifices. 
Whether Korea or the U. N. is the true loyal ally of the United 
States is left to the American people to judge for themselves. 

This being the situation, the signing of the present armistice 
as it is will be considered as a final and official indication of 
a drastic change in the relationship which we have been main- 
taining together so far. 1 do not see then, how the ROK forces 
can remain under your command, however regrettable to us. 

However, as you say, I promised that I would let you know 
as a friend to a friend when I have decided to withdraw our 
forces from the United Nations Command. That understand- 
ing still holds good, as you will see in my last letter to you. 

And, as I said it, I still hope I may not have to issue that 
directive of withdrawal. The prisoners-of-war issue is, how- 
ever, not to be confused with that. It is something unrelated. 
As a matter of fact, when I made that promise you referred 
to, I had no idea that I was going to release the loyal Korean 
prisoners. 

I did not issue the order of their release as a part of the 
unilateral action on my part. I would have consulted you be- 
forehand, under ordinary circumstances, as I always did in any 
of the military measures. But now you know why I did not in 
this particular case. I hope you understand my motive at 
least. And, besides, the question of the prisoners of war is not 
directly connected with the war measure. Although we had 
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left it also in your hand, the Chief Executive of the Republic 
of Korea could have his say in the matter, if he wanted to, 
especially as it was a matter concerning the disposition of 
Korean citizens. If I did consult in advance, it would have 
been only an embarrassment to you. You may call it as an act 
of violation on my part, but did the United Nations ever 
raise the question as to what the Communists did with our 
prisoners of war? We know what they did with them. 

To repeat what I had said before, to release them as I did 
was the only way to avoid the danger of a clash between the 
Koreans and the foreign pro-Communist troops that you pro- 
pose ‘o bring in. We are fighting the Communists tooth and 
nail in the front, shoulder to shoulder with your boys. In spite 
of our repeated protests and your promise to comply with 
them, now they are planning to bring another force, friendly 
to the Communists, into our back yard in order to overawe 
our loyal citizens and enable the Communist indoctrinators to 
brain-wash them to Communism. 

Some of the peace advocaters say they will use no force 
or threat, but what more coercion will be needed than an 
armed force from a pro-Communist country to surround the 
anti-Communist prisoners? If you know, as we do, what grave 
situation the U. N. statesmen have created for us, you would 
not so condemn the solution I have made by releasing them 
as I did. 

I am very anxious to make sure that we do nothing to drive 
the Korean people and consequently the rest of anti-Commu- 
nist people of Asia to turn anti-American. It will be a great 
tragedy. In many places in the world where America has done 
so much for the people the natives have, strange to say, turned 





unfriendly to America. This is a sad event which we must do 
all within our power to counteract. If the United States has 
to leave Korea, do not make it appear as if it were turning the 
Koreans over to our common enemy, the Communists, It is 
my earnest prayer. 

Let me remind you, General, of the fact that I have not 
taken this step recklessly without taking into consideration the as 1 
concomitant consequences. I am trying not to take the last hea 
paragraph of your letter of the 18th instant and some other ff the 
previous statements somewhat similar to that as a threat oy pris 
coercion but as a friendly warning against a suicidal mistake § and 
I might make by refusing to go along with our friends in the 
matter of an armistice. President Eisenhower's earnest letter Kor 
which I have just received is also considered by me in the 
same spirit and I try to share this interpretation with oy Gov 
own people, at least. In return, I hope you may not take my 
refusal as an attitude of stubborn defiance. I have locked ask 
up myself whole day and night to reason and argue against BP thei 
myself and prayed over it. But my clear conscience and my that 
sense of duty direct my path and that is the only path 1ff tact 
must follow. have 

Believe me, General, when I say that nothing is farther from y 
my intention than to flout any request from President Eisen- assu 
hower, if I can help it. But when it comes to the imposition of Cov 
what we have so long been imploring our allies not to ask Bf go 
of us, not merely for Korea but for the entire free world, we 
have no choice but to say no. We say no now with deep hunil- § gid 





ity, not out of defiance. dn 
Yours very sincerely, C 
SYNGMAN RHEE dud 
; as \ 


WHAT CHURCHILL SAID ABOUT RHEE Nat 


(The following is from the record of a debate on the Ko- 
rean situation in the British House of Commons on June 22, 


1953.) 


Sir Winston Churchill, Prime Minister [Conservative 
Party]: The U.S. Government publicly announced that they 
regard the action taken by the Government of the Republic 
of Korea to be in violation of the authority of the United Na- 
tions Command to which the Republic of Korea had agreed 
in July, 1950. They assert that on behalf of the United 
Nations they have conducted negotiations. for an armistice 
in good faith and have acted in good faith. President Eisen- 
hower has communicated with President Syngman Rhee in 
this sense. 

The views of Her Majesty’s Government have been made 
known to the Government of the Republic of Korea in the fol- 
lowing note of protest which Her Majesty’s Minister has de- 
livered to that Government today: 

“Her Majesty's Government have been shocked to read the 
statement of the President of the Government of the Republic 
of Korea of June 18 in which he stated that he ordered, on his 
own responsibility, the release of certain Korean prisoners. 
They have noted with deep concern the consequent escape of 
thousands of these prisoners from a number of camps under 
the United Nations. 

“As a member of the United Nations, whose military forces 
are participating in the Korean action, Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment strongly condemn this treacherous violation of the 
authority of the United Nations, to which the Government of 
Korea had agreed in July, 1950. Moreover, Her Majesty’s 
Government understand that during recent weeks the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea have actually reaffirmed this 
position by assurances to the United Nations that no uni- 
lateral action of this kind would be taken by them. 

“Her Majesty's Government are anxiously watching the 
course of events which are fraught with serious possibilities. 
Unless there is a Government of the Republic of Korea which 
will co-operate loyally with the United Nations Command, the 
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security and welfare of its people, as well as all the gains 
which have been made by the sacrifice of so many, including 
the gallant Republic of Korea Army, will be jeopardized.” 

The United Nations Command are thus confronted with 
grave and serious problems. We remain in closest touch with® 
the U. S. Government and Commonwealth Governments. The 
House will not expect me to take this matter further today ad 
while difficult negotiations and consultations remain in prog- 
ress, but I shall be glad to make a further statement as soon 
as I am in a position to do so. 

Arthur Henderson [Labor Party]: Has the Prime Minis- 
ter’s attention been drawn to the further statement of Presi- 
dent Rhee to the effect that, even if there is a truce, he and 
his Government will carry on the war in Korea? May I ask 
him if he will again reaffirm that it is unchangeable policy 
of Her Majesty's Government that this fighting should be 
brought to an end as soon as a proper truce agreement is 
arrived at; and although President Rhee expects to receive 
moral and material support from the Allies, even if he carries 
on the war on his own, that the aid being given by this cour 
try is limited to the war carried on under auspices of the 
United Nations and not for the purposes of the South Ko- 
rean Government alone? 

Churchill: For a long time the U.S. have been doing 
their utmost to strengthen the South Korean Army in order t0 
relieve the very heavy burden which has fallen upon then: 
selves. The problem there is one really of a most seriou 
character and full of danger, and we have to be very carefil 
in making statements which perhaps would not take fully into 
consideration the difficult issues involved. But we are abst 
lutely resolved to act in good faith, and we have the fullest 
agreement with our great ally across the ocean [United States] 
on that aspect. 

Clement Attlee [Leader, Labor Party]: Is it not a vet 
serious feature of these events that action seems to have 
been taken by the Government of Korea in a sphere in which 
one would have understood the whole of the operations wert } 
under the Supreme Military Commander? It is rather dis 
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tubing that, after the major escape, these other escapes 
should have continued, which seems to show a great lack of 
discipline on the part of the South Korean forces who are, 
resumably, an integral part of the United Nations forces 
operating there? 

Churchill: [ am not so sure it is a great lack of disci- 
Jjine. It may be a highly particularized form of secret and, 
4s] hold, treacherous action. The United States have a very 
heavy burden to bear and they had moved, in the course of 
the last year, about 13,000 of their troops from guarding the 
prisoner cages to holding the line—which are not too many— 
and this has led them, under every kind of honorable as- 
surance, to entrust a large proportion of these duties to South 
Korean troops, who have on this occasion, in my opinion, mis- 
conducted themselves, but under the orders of their own 
Government. The matter is obviously very serious. We can- 
not cast away the whole fruits of these years of fighting and 
ask the Americans and so on, and our own people, who shed 
their blood, to treat it as if it were nothing. It seems to me 
that very great firmness should be shown and very close con- 
tact be maintained with the United Nations partners who 
have actual combatant forces in the field. 

H. C. Usborne [Labor Party]: Can the Prime Minister 
assure the House that it is not now the view of Her Majesty’s 
Government or of the United Nations that Korea can or 
should be united by force? Can he give us that assurance, be- 
cause it was not long ago that the Foreign Secretary [Eden] 
said the original intention of the United Nations, that Korea 
should be unified, still stood? 

Churchill: I think the words “by force” were not. in- 
cluded. There was an idea that when there was a settlement, 
as we hoped there would have been by now and as there 
would have been but for this act of bad faith, then the United 
Nations and the U.S. would help to build up the ruined, 
shattered area of Korea and in so doing would try to bring 


about by peaceful methods the unity of that body, but we 
have not committed ourselves, that I am aware of, in any 
way, to go forward and conquer the whole area of Korea and 
place it under the authority of Mr. Syngman Rhee. 

Sydney Silverman [Labor Party]: Has the attention of 
the right honorable gentleman been called to Gen. Mark 
Clark’s explanation that he did not take any steps to prevent 
the escape of which there had been a rumored intention, be- 
cause he relied absolutely upon the assurances he had received 
from Mr. Syngman Rhee that there was no such intention? 
Having regard to the fact that these assurances proved abso- 
lutely worthless, will the right honorable gentleman say what 
steps would be taken to make sure that, if an armistice were 
now signed on further assurances of that kind, there would 
be no breach of them? 

Churchill: It has been a great strain keeping all these 
troops in action all the time and I can quite see why it was 
thought better to put these extra 13,000 Americans [pre- 
viously guarding prisoners] into the line. Now we do not 
know quite what will happen. It might be that reinforcements 
would be needed in Korea in order to enforce a policy of 
peace and good faith. 

R. T. Paget [Labor Party]: However one may deplore the 
action of the South Korean Government, does not action of 
these prisoners, coupled with the events in Berlin, throw 
an interesting light on the popularity of Communism? Fur- 
ther, why were not these people allowed to escape 12 
months ago when it would have involved no breach of faith? 

Churchill: The question of the popularity of Communism 
is one which no doubt could be discussed with great freedom 
in all parts of the House but the balance of opinion, I 
believe, would lie on its growing unpopularity. I think we 
would complicate any discussions on that subject which might 
take place by trying to mix up what has happened in Korea 
with what has recently happened in Berlin. 


WHAT PEARSON WROTE TO RHEE 


(Following is the text of a message by Lester B. Pearson, 
president of the United Nations General Assembly and Ca- 
nadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, to President 
Syngman Rhee of South Korea, June 23.) 


As President of the General Assembly of the United Nations 
Ihave been shocked to hear of the unilateral action which 
you have sanctioned in bringing about the release of non- 
tepatriable North Korean prisoners from the United Nations 
prisoner-of-war camps in Korea. 

I take this occasion to recall the decisive action taken by 
the United Nations when aggression was initiated in June, 
1950, and the satisfaction which you expressed in the response 
of the United Nations to the urgent appeals made by you 
for military and other assistance. That collaboration, aimed 
at the repelling of aggression and the restoration of your 
country to a condition of peace and economic well-being, has 
been-marked by three years of effective effort on the part of 
members of the United Nations, and of your Government and 
people, under the direction of the United Nations Command. 

In view of what this collaboration has meant to your people, 
it is most regrettable that you have taken action which 
threatens the results already achieved and the prospect of a 
peaceful solution of remaining problems. 

This release of North Korean prisoners from United Nations 
prisoner-of-war camps in Korea is particularly shocking in 
View of the progress made by the armistice negotiators in 
Panmunjom, which has resulted in the acceptance of prin- 
ciples laid down in the United Nations General Assembly’s 
resolution of Dec. 3, 1952, endorsed by 54 member nations. 
The acceptance of the principles underlying this resolution, 
especially that of no forcible repatriation of prisoners, which 
has been the basis of your position as well as that of the 
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United Nations, has only been obtained after two years of 
patient and persistent negotiation by the United Nations 
Command. 

The action taken with your consent, in releasing the North 
Korean prisoners, violates the agreement reached by the two 
sides on June 8, 1953, embodying these principles, and it 
occurs at a time when hostilities are about to cease, and when 
the questions of the unification of Korea and related Korean 
problems can be dealt with by a political conference involving 
the parties concerned. 

In July, 1950, as means of assuring necessary military soli- 
darity with the United Nations effort in repelling aggression, 
you undertook to place the land, sea and air forces of the 
Republic of Korea under the “command authority” of the 
United Nations Command. Your action referred to above 
violates that undertaking. 

As President of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, I feel it my duty to bring to your attention the grav- 
ity of this situation. I hope and trust that you will co-operate 
with the United Nations Command in its continuing and de- 
termined efforts to obtain an early and honorable armistice. 

I should like to take this occasion to express, as President 
of the United Nations General Assembly, my profound sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of the people of Korea during the past 
three years, and my admiration for the valiant efforts of the 
South Korean Army in its co-operation with the forces of the 
United Nations. It is my earnest hope that this co-operation 
will continue, not only in the immediate task of obtaining the 
armistice but in assuring that the armistice is thereafter faith- 
fully observed, in order that we may jointly proceed toward 
our common objective of the unification of Korea by peaceful 
means. If this co-operation were ended, it would be the 
Korean people who would suffer first and suffer most. 
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HE UNITED NATIONS as an Organization designed to 

enforce peace in the world has come to a humiliat- 
ing end. 

Like its predecessor—the League of Nations—it has 
been killed by statesmen faithless to the ideals they 
had once professed. 

The Korean war was in our times the acid test of 
the power of an international organization to operate 
as a military alliance against aggressors. 

When the showdown came, one set of members was 
arming against another set in Europe. Other members 
were claiming to be “neutral” in Asia. Still others were 
deliberately furnishing the aggressors with arms to 
help kill the soldiers of other states resisting aggression. 

The U.N. lacked the moral courage to denounce 
Soviet Russia for aiding the common enemy—the Com- 
munist Chinese and North Korean Communist armies. 

No more flagrant example of the decay of interna- 
tional morality could be cited than the concerted be- 
havior of the note-writers in the foreign offices of Great 
Britain, France, the United States, Canada and India 
in their recent assault on the little government of Ko- 
rea. What was its crime? It. refused to keep its own 
brothers from the North in further bondage while the 
Communists were to send in their agents to “brain- 
wash” those same prisoners—all this under the aus- 
pices of a commission of five countries, with the decid- 
ing vote held by a pro-Communist government, calling 
itself “‘neutral.’”” Was it so ignoble on the part of Korea 
—not even a U.N. member—to assert its sovereign 
right as an ally to act against such palpable trickery? 

How can the smaller nations of the world ever look 
again to the larger nations for justice when, with a 
might-makes-right flourish, the major powers ignored 
the protest of the Republic of Korea, which had lost 
200,000 soldiers in battle and more than 1,000,000 civil- 
ians in the ravages of war? 


What, then, has the U.N. accomplished? It 
has failed to discipline the principal aggressors. It has 
succeeded only in bullying the principal victim of ag- 
gression—forcing it to choose between a dishonorable 
armistice and national suicide. 

It is the merest sophistry to pretend that the U. N. in- 
tervened in Korea in June 1950 solely to repel aggres- 
sion at the 38th parallel. The record shows that the 
U.N. authorized the crossing of the 38th parallel by its 
military forces, and then a few days later—on October 
7, 1950—adopted a resolution declaring that “the 
United Nations armed forces” must take “all appro- 
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priate steps” to “ensure conditions of stability through- 
out Korea.” 

Let us concede that the U. N. subsequently met de- 
feat on the battlefields of Korea, when Soviet Russia 
sent the armies of Communist China into the fray—a 
defeat imposed by the timidity of the U.N. alliance 
which refused to allow maximum military power to be 
used at a crucial moment against the enemy. 

Let us concede that this alliance was afraid of Soviet 
Russia and an enlarged war. 

Would it not have been the better part of candor to 
say so frankly in a formal resolution repealing the pre- 
vious objective, rather than to claim—nearly three 
years later—that the U.N. never intended to unify 
Korea by military means? 

The United States is desirous, to be sure, of helping 
to enforce world peace, sending men and money to for- 
eign lands to achieve that objective. But let us do it 
with allies who are ready to make the same sacrifices 
we are willing to make. 

Let us resurrect the U.N. only as a forum for inter- 
national debate, but not as an instrument of collective 
security. For we have learned now to our sorrow that 
by a system of majority voting we cannot expect any- 
thing but collective insecurity. 

Alliances are necessary. We cannot go it alone. But 
let us not become constricted in a strait jacket of inter- 
national parliamentarism wherein the lives of our own 
citizens are of so much less concern to other nations 
than they are to us. 

Our duty is to preserve this nation’s independence— 
to maintain our rightful sovereignty and to make alli- 
ances which impose specific obligations not merely on 
ourselves but on nations capable of reciprocal action. 











The U.N. is dead—it was killed by the Korean 
war. May real alliances emerge as a substitute now to 
enforce peace! 

Methods of enforcing peace can no longer be left to 
the votes of an all-inclusive international organization 
which fails to differentiate between friend and foe. Let 
us forsake an organization which in the name of free- 
dom squelches the aspirations of small nations when 
they seek emancipation from imperialists as well as 
from aggressors. This is the American tradition born 
July 4, 1776. May God give us the courage to preserve 
the basic principles of the American faith as we see un- 
moral diplomacy writing, with deceptive phrases, 
equivocations and quibbles, the inglorious epitaph of 
the United Nations! 
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Strep riGHT uP, folks, and learn all about the man who 
amazed five continents. It’s instructive! E.ducatiomal'! 
Inspiring! This way, ladies and gents, for the story of the 


Greatest Showman on Earth. 


All this took place before the movies, before radio, and 
before television. Our ancestors, folks, didn’t have our 
opportunities to behold the Wonders of the World, the 
Beasts of the Jungle, and the Oddities of Distant Lands. 
Life was hard and serious for them, and few were the 
opportunities for Wholesome and Instructive Entertainment, 


Now there was a storekeeper in Connecticut, a man named 
Phineas T. Barnum, who got to thinking about this. “I sell 
people food,” said he to himself one day, 
more than food. People need fun. I will show them things to 
make them marvel and things to make them laugh. I will show 
them sights to broaden their minds and lighten their hearts.” 


“but people need 


Sure enough, folks, he did. With his high black hat and 
a twinkle in his eye, Phineas Barnum built a museum of 
wonders in old New York City. And there, for a small 
part of a dollar, you could see Sights that Beggared 
Description. There were giants and midgets. There 
were Fierce Grizzly Bears from the Trackless 
Rockies, and Orang-Outangs from Darkest 
Africa. There was a Camelopard, a Wooly 






He appealed to the kid in all of us 





Tail Snake, a Feejee Mermaid. There were acrobats and 
magicians in Feats of Daring and Skill. And, ina room 

all by themselves, there were Bible scenes sculptured in wax 
—so real and exciting that they made you want to go 
home and read your Bible all over again. 


Eventually, for people who couldn’t come to his museum, 


Mr. Barnum put his show on the road —and you know 
the rest of the story. If vou ever sat up all night Waiting 
for the circus to arrive, if you ever carried water for the 
elephants, if you ever fell in love with the Beautiful 
E-questrienne, if you ever got wonderfully sick on red 
lemonade and c andy canes — you can thank old Phineas 
I. Barnum, the man who came up long ago with a 
typically Yankee thought: “People need fun.” 


We are a nation that has known from the very beginning 
that there is a connection between fun and freedom. 
Our founders told us so when they put /iberty and the 
pursuit of happiness together in the Declaration of 
Independence. We believe in happiness, and so we 

shall always have a warm spot in our memory for men 
who, like Barnum, have added to it in big or little ways. 
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